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a of subscribers are taking advantage of The 
Progressive’s current spring offer of three introduc 
tory subscriptions for only $2. Because of the enthusiastic 
response, the offer has been extended and another sub 
scription form is provided on the back covers of this issue 
Orders will be accepted at this special rate until June 15 


Some readers have asked why we make a subscription 
offer that clearly doesn’t cover the bare expense of mailing 
the magazine. While it is true, of course, that this is a 
less-than-cost offer, experience indicates that it is worth 
while in the long run. A good many of these new sub 
scribers renew when the introductory period ends 
more than would subscribe alter seeing just a sit 
ple copy, or reading a promotional letter. So it wo1 
both ways—readers of The Progressive can introduc 
magazine to their friends at an exceptionally modest 
and The ! gains new subscribers and 
friends 


\s for the importance of sending The Prog? 
interested individuals and libraries overseas, the letters on 
the inside back cover of this issue speak clearly for 
themselves 
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he People’s Forum has always been one of the most 
popular features of The Progresstve—as well as being the 
largest letters department of any magazine of its kind 
But never in our history have we been faced with such 
an avalanche of letters. Nothing could provide an editor 
with such a thoroughly heartwarming experience, but the 
problem of selecting letters for publication has grown 
with the supply 

With many times the number of communications that 
we could possibly print from which to choose, the editors 
tend more and more to select those that are brief, that 
comment directly on something that has appeared in The 
Progressive, or that express an opinion on a single subject 
Even then, there are many worthwhile letters that we 


simply haven't the space to publish 


Iwo of the reasons why our mail box has been so full 
are the special issues on The Middle East (Novembe 


t 
1957) and The Russians and Ourselves (March, 1958 \ 


high proportion of the letters on these issues are from 


teachers in high schools and colleges throughout the land 
No other issues we have published have been as widely 
used in classrooms, adult study groups, and as supple 
mentary reading for students. We've been told, too, that 
there is a long waiting list for the copies available at the 


Library of Congress 
Write to the Circulation Manager, The Progressive 


Madison, Wisconsin for reduced rates on bulk orders of 
these special issues 
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Democracy at High Tide 


VY" ARE devoting nearly all of this 
May issue of the The Progressive 


9 


25th anniver 
that 


to commemorating the 
sary of the 
represents, for us, the 


ichievement 
high 
century—the 
Authority 


social 
tide of 
democracy in our len 
nessee Valley 

It will be 25 years ago May 18 that 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 
those first, frenzied days of the New 
Deal, signed the TVA Act that was 
not only to tame a wayward river and 
regenerate 
to become celebrated the world over 


an ailing valley, but was 


as a shining example of democratx 
planning 

The extension of the TVA idea, in 
our judgment, is an indispensable in 
gredient in any program for a resut 
gent progressivism in America. The 
middle-way TVA idea makes a sham 
bles of the doctrinaire nonsense ol 
both Karl Marx and Adam Smith. It 
has come to symbolize a deeply demo 
cratic alternative to both the law ol 
the jungle and the tyranny of totali 
tarianism. The TVA idea, 
concept of national planning, regional! 
administration, local 
and individual freedom 
us a giant stride closer toward fusing 
two of the great goals of the American 
Constitution as expressed in the Pre 
amble—individual liberty and _ the 
general wellare. 


with its 


paruicipauion 
7} 
has brought 


Lhe very essence of the TVA idea 
is the partnership of the federal gov- 
ernment with the people of a great 
river valley to plan the unified devel 
opment and maximum use of all the 
resources for the benefit of all the 
people. Countless experts from al 
most every country on earth have 
come to study TVA’s extraordinary 
record of achievement. It isn't the 
dams that attract them, for there are 
bigger dams elsewhere. It isn't the 
public development of power, for this 
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is the rule rather than the excepto 
abroad. Nor is it TVA's remarkable 
record in flood control navigation, re 
forestation, soil improvement 

minerals and u 


program, develop 


ment otf recreational ta 
draws them to the Valley 

It is the unity of these in one 
encompassing planning operation that 


captures and pal allels the oneness 


nature——this is what has beckoned so 


many visiting statesmen and techn 
cians hunting for 
methods of re 
Mostly they come to see and study the 
physical plant, but 

inspired by the unprecedented 
to which planning is possible wit! 
the surrender of freed 


lom 
powerful bureaucracy 


new and creative 
source devel yprmen 
they stav to be 


Atent 


For this is one of the 
PVA—that it 
demonstration 
not by 


achieved s 
and inspiration 
command and regimen 
IVA 


ind the countless communities 


} 


The seven states of the 


PoweR 
LOBBY 
aA 


“Ain't Nobody for It but Him” 


Little in The Nast e Ter 


them, have found their rights an 


wrivileges undisturbed by the fede 
igency planted in their midst 25 
igo, although many were teart 
that TVA might be 
trom Washington as ; t 
IVA has wo 


and local 


rst sent them 


i matter of policy, 


losely 


1 has en yuraged them to as 


and responsil il 


with state age! 


j re 
AULICS 1t1es 


again IVA ofhfcials 


nave 
y what needed doing 


’ 


i the legal power to do it, | 
have preferred to wait unul the 


with the local people 


ut ahead and did it. T} 


emocratic planning in action 


Stuart 


mimercial 


ws on the scrap neay 
onstructive element in human 


ure: the 


ne's tellows in buik 


instinct to cooperate 


ling up 
Che biological tact that 
nimal is neglected, an 
a energy and 
usiasm wasted 
IVA ha 


il ristic ol 


this cheerless 


commercial 


reversed 
at CiViilza 
hout in any way undermining 
itself. Faz 


cooperation on the scrap heap, 1 has 


the system trom throwing 
made cooperation the heart of its way 
things. Far from 
and enthusiasm, it 


of doing wasting 


energy has 


recog 
nized man for the social animal he is 
x can be, and proceeded to harness 
his neglected instinct for cooperation 


in a great program of community 
building 
CVA 


fancy 


Was an ll 


experiment in its 
Never before in 


American his 


tory, or the history of any other nation 
tor that matter 
been assigned the task of developing 
I a great 
successfully 


had a public agency 
if the resources of river sys 

How that experi 
ment has proved itself is clearly pre 
sented in the documented articles that 
make up this special issue of The 


tem 





Progressive. They tell a graphic story 
of physical achievement and material 
success, but they emphasize, too, how 
it was done—which is part of the 
spirit of TVA. 

From its very beginnings IVA was 
blessed with unusually able and dedi- 
cated officials and staff who caught 
and kept alive the vision of a great 
human enterprise. Their task has not 
been an easy one. They were faced 
from the outset with the relentless 
opposition of the power trust, which 
continues even now. During the past 
seven years they have been obliged 
to contend with the ill-will of the 
Eisenhower Administration, which 


has made their task doubly difficult 
and has taken its toll of able person 
nel and struck 
who stayed on 


But TVA, we are 
ride out the present storm, just as it 


at the morale of those 


confident, will 
has fought its way ove! rough waters 
so many times in the past. When in 
exorable lift nation 
et the swamps of conventional con 


events this out 
servatism and put us on the high road 
to a progressive program of demo 
cratic planning, TVA will be there 
to provide guidance and inspiration 
for the unified development of th¢ 
other great river systems of America 


Policy and Propaganda 


ig MAY seem paradoxical that the 
Eisenhower Administration, which 
has harnessed the instruments of 
Madison Avenue publicity and prop- 
aganda for its own political purposes 
more cleverly than any other Admin- 
istration in history, should find it- 
self today a self-admitted propaganda 
failure in foreign affairs. But the 
paradox dissolves when one realizes 
that propaganda, regardless of its 
cunning and slickness, is not a thing 
apart; it cannot be substituted for 
policy. Propaganda can _ interpret 
policy, explain its significance, make 
it more appealing, and recruit a fol- 
lowing for that policy. But propa- 
ganda cannot be a replacement for 
policy. 

The Administration’s recent and 
current failures in foreign affairs 
flow far less from faulty propaganda 
techniques—although these, too, have 
seemed dismally inadequate—than 
from the absence of an affirmative 
policy that would appeal to the peo- 
ples of the world who hunger for an 
end to the menace of nuclear warfare 
and the perils of testing nuclear 
weapons. 

The lack of clear-cut direction in 
U.S. foreign policy was rarely more 
glaringly evident than during the 
past month. President Eisenhower— 
whip-sawed by contending factions in 
his own Administration—symbolized 
the confusion and indecision by pro- 
claiming that the Administration 
might be willing to enter into a sus- 
pension of weapons tests without in- 
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sisting, as before, on a ban on the 
production of fissionable material 
for weapons, and then retreating al- 
most completely from that position a 
few days later. 

Mr. Eisenhower moved to 
make his contradictory comments as 
a consequence of the Soviet Union's 
dramatic announcement that it 
unilaterally suspending tests of atom 
ic and hydrogen bombs. In his speech 
announcing the new Soviet policy, 
Foreign Minister Gromyko called on 
the other nuclear powers, the United 
States and Great Britain, to 
suit, but both have refused. 

The Soviet announcement, and es- 
pecially its timing, constituted a 
shrewd and tricky maneuver by the 
Kremlin. The Russians had just com- 
pleted a series of 14 nuclear test ex- 
plosions, six of them less than a 
fortnight before announcing the sus- 
pension of further tests. It takes 
pretty close to a year to analyze the 
results of a test series and prepare 
for additional tests, which means that 
the Soviets would normally not be 
making further tests this year even if 
they had not decided to issue their 
dramatic announcement. Moreover, 
the Kremlin knew, as did the whole 
world, that the United States was 
about to launch a new series of major 
tests in the Pacific. On both counts 
the Soviet timing was diabolically 
clever. 

Although it knew of Soviet inten- 
tions for weeks before the Gromyko 
announcement, the Administration 


was 


was 


follow 


was totally unprepared to meet the 
Soviet challenge. It could 
“No” in a different 
“Gimmick,” said President Eisen 
hower. “Sheer propaganda,” said Sec 
retary of State John Foster Dulles 
But much of the world was 
mously impressed by the Sovict 
and looked t 

States for some measure of 
that might end the danger of nuclear 
fallout. But it 
Dulles Lis« nhowe! 


only say 


dozen ways 


enor 
dex 
the I ited 
agreement 


laration 


looked in ¥v iin as the 
team clung to 
sullen, negative approach to toreigi 
alfairs 

There were many creative 
Administration might 
explored to determine if the 
were 


D yssibil 
ities the have 
SOVIETS 
more than propa 
ganda victories, but it ignored them 
all. It said 
to the 

pleted your tests; we, as you 
are about to have Why 
we use this period to seek agreement 
on an experimental 
tests under strict 
enforcement?” 

The Administration 
offered, on the other ’ 
gotiate an agreement to iimit the 
number and volume of future 
on both sides, regulating the amount 
of fallout to be released. 

Best of all, the Administration 
might have said to the Kremlin: “We 
accept your challenge. We shall 
pend our tests if 
now to an eltective system ol 
tion and enforcement. That way we 
can show the whole world we both 
mean what we say.’ 

We said none of these things. We 
simply said no, in the same sour, 
dreary way that has become a hall 
mark of Dulles diplomacy, leaving 
much of the world convinced that 
we are not interested in suspending 
nuclear tests—under any terms 


Equally striking is the way in 
which both the President and the 
Secretary of State ignored a signifi- 
cant portion of the Gromyko ad 
dress. The Administration has been 
unyielding for months in its dete: 
mination that there shall be no sus- 
pension of nuclear tests unless such 
a ban were accompanied by agree 
ment to halt the production of fis 
sionable materials for weapons. In the 


interested in 
, } — 
mignt, tor example, have 
Soviets: “You have just com 
know 
ours don't 
suspension ot 
inspection and 
might have 
hand, to ne 


tests 


sus 
you will agree 


» 


detec 
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announced tl 


conditional 
hydrogen we kinds, 

ind com 
pletely destroying stockpiles of thes« 


ing production ther 


weapons 


to ] 
have demande: 
was ll 
White 
ment. C 

i prop SA 
paralleling oul 
must 


sition 


said—whether ny policy at 
all ept a n letermiunation to 
yo I wn way wish 


most ol 


ck The Washington Post 


“As | Was Saying, 
We're Not Going to Lose Our Shirt” 
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yuuntry on 


tion for the loyalties of the uncom 


have been 
recent mont! 
this 


, 
losing com} 


Soviets, that Ameri 


ig more to help px 
Russia or the West 
Russia, 54 per cent; the 


cent: don’t know, 2 


Our Dawdling Diplomacy 





Not all the Soviet propaganda vic 
tories of recent months have been en 
tirely the result of Kremlin cunning 
Our own State Department has a way 
of helping at times, especially when 
it permits the Russians to occupy the 
world stage without challenge for 
weeks at a time 

It was Dec. 10, 
Premier 


1957, that the then 
wrote Presi 

t Eisenhower calling for a summit 
conference The State Department 
to draft the President's 
During every one of those 
precious days Soviet propaganda was 
beamed around the world telling 
people everywhere the Russians were 
seeking peace while the United States 
was silent 


It was late in February that Chinese 


Bulganin first 


took 32 days 
reply 


lions ot | ple t ighout 


estimat I merican 
Somet! 
nation, 


light 


been s 


rarely 
beer 


icie 
policies 


Communist Premier 
wrote the 16 U.N. nation 
fought in Korea proposing 
sides their 
Korea and th: 
that unhappy 
supervised by a commission o 
tral” It was April 9 
weeks afterward—before our 
Department replied, and thet 
could say after weeks 
had had some doubt as to “the 
interpretation to be placed 
Communist proposals.’ 


now withdr aw 


torces from 
elections in 


nations 


seven 


Tories & Tories 





American Tories who were 
by the recent headline 
SWEEP CANADIAN ELECTION,” are 
ly informed on politics across 
border. John Diefenbaker’s victori 





party, whose unprecedented landslide 
triumph won 209 of the 265 seats in 
Commons, is called the Progressive 
Conservative Party, but the emphasis 
is largely on Progressive. Few if any 
of our Republicans, even those who 
like to think of themselves as “mod- 
ern Republicans,” would tolerate for 
a moment the program on which 
Diefenbaker and his associates swept 
to oflice. 

The Progressive Conservatives, ton 
example, are committed to continu 
ing nationalization of the railroads, 
shipping, and radio, and they advo 
cated extension of government inter- 
vention in agriculture, water powe! 
development, and fisheries. They ta 
vored broadening social security- 
they have already increased old age 
pensions from $46 to $55 per month 

~and they emphasized in their cam 
paigning a determination to embark 
on what in the United States would 
be the equivalent of a $10 billion 
public works program to combat the 
recession. The Wall Street Journal 
gloomily observed that the Diefen 
baker regime “gives every indication 
of extending markedly the interven 
tion of government into Canada’s pri- 
vate enterprise.” 

In fact, we get the impression trom 
reading the Progressive Conservative 
program that many Democrats at 
home would find the Canadian 
Tories’ program far too radical for 
them. 


France Against Herself 





The endless war against the Alger 
ian rebels is taking a frightful toll in 
France, not only in military casualties 
and economic waste, but in social and 
spiritual values as well. The nation 
is bitterly divided, its government all 
but paralyzed, and its spirit at the 
lowest ebb since capitulation to the 
Nazis more than a decade and a half 
ago. 

A subscriber to The Progressive, a 
French scholar with exceptional op 
portunities to observe developments 
in his country, has written us that 
France today “reminds one of the 
darkest days of McCarthyism in Amer- 
ica, so great is the terror generated 
by the frustrations of the war in 
Algeria. To criticize official policy in 
Algeria is to risk being called a 
traitor.” 

Conditions are deteriorating daily, 


our French triend writes, “and it I 
dare not predict an outright military- 
fascist adventure, which of course 
would be followed by either a civil 
war or a Communist-led regime, it is 
simply because there is too much 
chaos and confusion to permit an 
accurate forecast. The worst kind of 
demagoguery is developing on Algeria 

the flag-waving kind, which brooks 
no interference with the line laid 
down by the military and the reac- 
tionaries. Publications are being sup 
pressed, type smashed, and critics of 
French policy in Algeria harried in 
every way possible.” 

The only hope, writes the French 
professor, is a negotiated settlement 
with the Algerians, but “the prospect 
for such an agreement is so bleak now 
that few entertain such thoughts any 
longer. We are a sick people, divided, 
confused, embittered, and frustrated 
Che end of the decline is not yet in 
sight.” 


Military Minds at Work 





Cynics have long contended that 
there is nothing quite so demoralizing 
to the men in the Pentagon as the 
prospect that peace might break out 
one day. Something resembling a bit 
of confirmation turned up recently. 
Writing from Washington, Brig. Gen 
Thomas R. Phillips, U.S.A. (Ret.), 
military analyst for the St. Louis Post. 
Dispatch, reported that the recent 
Soviet announcement of a new reduc- 
tion of 300,000 men in its armed 
forces was received in the Pentagon 
“by some with doubt, and by others 
with dismay.” 

The doubts are understandable; 
the Soviets have a chronic habit of 
making unsubstantiated claims. But 
why the dismay? Answer: the Penta 
gon crowd “simply does not like to 
believe such reductions have been 
made [because] it destroys the argu- 
ment for large American armed 
forces.” 


Snowballing Protest 





Public pressure aimed at stopping 
nuclear weapons testing has snow- 
balled at home and abroad in recent 
weeks. The clamor has been fed by 
deepening alarm over a sharp in- 
crease in radioactive fallout attribut- 
ed to the recently concluded Russian 


series of tests, the Russian offer to 


cease testing if the United States and 
England follow suit, the approaching 
U.S. test series in the South Pacific, 
and mounting evidence that the 
Atomic Energy Commission has been 
something less than truthful in re 
porting scientific evidence on which 
the people of the United States can 
base an intelligent and well-informed 
nuclear policy 


Peace is in the minds of all the 
protesters, but their immediate con 
cerns lie mainly in two controversial 
the health and 

trom radioactive fallout, 
feasibility of detecting viola 


test 


areas: threat to 
heredity 
and the 
tions ol a 
agreement 


Lhe 
tists, 


nuclear bomb ban 
scien 
2,000 
fields 


Federation of American 


representing more than 
scientists and engineers in all 

\ orded 
AR¢ and 
tists the Administra 
tion (particularly Dr. Edward Teller 
tor concealing and distorting infor 
mation on both fallout and 
test detection—to attract public sup 
port for the AEC’s 


continuing nuclear 


has issued a strongly state 


ment criticizing the 
with 


scien 


associated 


counts 


bias in favor o* 
weapons tests.’ 
The scientists state flatly that “the 
information given to the public by 
the AEC regarding the hazards of 
radioactive fallout has on some occa 
sions been incomplete and, by omis 
sion or emphasis, misleading.” The 
FAS cites a convincingly documented 
analysis of the AEC’s “optimistic in 
terpretation” of fallout data released 
by the National Committee for a 
Nuclear Policy. The 
the AEC’s handling of 


concerning radioactive 


Sane analysis 
centers on 
information 
strontium 90 and the genetic effects 
ot fallout. Quoting directly from 
AEC reports, it demonstrates that the 
Commission has consistently mini 
mized—or even ignored, at least 
publicly—tallout hazards. Only un 
der the pressure of outside scrutiny, 
attack, and contrary scientific testi 
mony has the AEC reluctantly re 
leased vital information, acknowl 
edged widely accepted scientific 
evidence, and backed down step by 
step from its position that fallout 
presented no genetic threat, and 
strontium 9) (a major element of 
fallout) no danger to health. 

A dramatic example of AEC back 
tracking is the comparison between 
a statement in its 1953 report and 
one in its 1957 report. In January 
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1953, the 
that 
far below 


assured the 
radioactivity is 
the level which would 
detectable increase in muta- 
inheritable variations.” 


Commission 

world “fallout 

cause a 

tions, oT 
I his 


the time by 


criticized at 
geneticists, the subject 
the National Academy of 
Sciences, and testimony refuting the 
\EC position presented at the Joint 
\tomic Energy Committee hearings 
in June 1957. In October, the AEC 
indicated a radical change of 
“The ultimate world-wide 
increase of defective children (from 
fallout of tests already completed) is 
2,500 to 13,000 per year.” 


More Hubert 
Humphrey, Minnesota Democrat, has 
charged the AEC with suppressing 
alarming facts about radioactivity re 
sulting from the latest Russian bomb 
test series for propaganda reasons 
to play down the danger of fallout 
The AEC the information is 
classified for security purposes, but 
it has been learned that the Com- 
first planned to make the 
data public, and then changed its 
mind to avoid comparison with radio 
activity released by the U.S. tests four 
years ago 

Maurice B 
University of 


evaluation was 


aired by 


report 


ittitude 


recently, Senator 


said 


mission 


Visscher, head of the 
Minnesota medical 
school’s physiology department and a 
member of the Minnesota Governor’s 
Committee on Atomic Energy, stated 
the case against AEC policy clearly 
and scienttist and a 
citizen 


concisely as a 


“Right now the most extensive data 
on strontium 90 in milk in the Unit 
ed States are in the hands of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. On 
March 6 I was shown these data, 
which are marked ‘For Official Use,’ 
and I am therefore now not priv 
ileged to disclose the facts. The facts 
in question have no conceivable mili 
tary significance. They are important 
only as background information for 
policy decisions. To withhold them 
from the public means one of two 
things, either that our Washington 
administrators do not trust our in- 
telligence, or that they hope to 
control opinion by monopolizing in 
formation. Either conclusion would 
be distressing to. me as one who be 
lieves in the democratic process, be- 
cause it would mean that we are 
imitating authoritarian practices, 


which I abhor.” 
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The AEC Gets Caught 





main 
information—ol 


Much of the deceptiveness 
ly by omission of 
the AEC’s 
yond the understanding of 
because of their highly technical na 
but the most unscientific mind 
appre ciate the omis 
fact in the 
March 6 report on the detection of 
the underground Nevada test of Se 
tember 1957. The AEC stated then 
that the explosion was detected by 
scismograph within a radius of 250 
miles—implying that this was as far 
as the shock waves could be recorded 
The truth has now come to light: the 
test has been 
tions throughout 
even in Alaska, 
In hearings before 
Energy Committee, AEC Commis 
sioner Dr. Willard F. Libby attribut 
ed the “oversight” to an “inadvertent” 
error, but he failed to convince many 
newsmen who have been exposed 
first-hand to the AEC’s slippery pub 
licity methods 


reports on fallout is be 
laymen 


ture, 
could glaring 


sion of Commission’s 


recorded at many sta 


country, and 


the 
2,320 miles 


the Joint Atomix 


away! 


informa 
scientific 


The significance of the 
tion goes far beyond its 
interest. It sheds a good deal of 
light—and hope—on one of ‘the 
greatest clouds of uncertainty in the 
bomb test ban debate: can violations 
of a ban be effectively detected? The 
AEC position, and that of the Ad 
ministration’s principal spokesman 
in this field, Dr. Edward Teller, has 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


“You Know, Lewis, 
| Think | Do Detect Some Blasts” 


that a 


tests 


would be use 


! 


test ban 


could be continues 


been 
less, as 
Russians in secret by ex] 
bombs ynderground The 
AEC report, by omission of 
tended to bolster this vie’ 
evidence is mounting th 


eround explosions are as 


the 


to detection as those above 
and that a 


est ban could be devised tl! 


system of mon! 


be practically air-tight 


i 


1 well within the realn 


Dr 
sity’s physics department 
lished (in the Bulletin of 
Scientists) the results of an ob} 
non-governmental study of the 
tability of nuclear 
the first attempt to discuss 
lem publicly from a scientih 
point. Dr. Orear 
or sO monitoring stations within 
U.S.S.R., plus a similar 
stations in other testing al 
could detect 
air or under the gi 
be noted that Dr 
based in part on t 
limiting detection of 
to 250 miles; he di 
able the 
detection range ten-fold 


tests 


concludes 


density 
bomb 
explosion, in 
mind. It 
Orear's d 
LEC 


any 


correction len 


Nuclear explosions can 
by delicate instruments 
tances by sound waves, lig! 
active particles carried by 
phere (fallout 
traveling through the earth. Sei 
show promise of 


and seism 


waves being 


most dependable method of detecting 


underground explosions in the 
vield,”’ 
nuclear explosion 
The Nevada 

was a “baby” 

size of the Hiroshima blast 
about one 
of an H-bomb 
it produced 


bomb, rang 


or “baby 9 
underground 


only one-tenth 


ten-thousandth the p 
senate basartel 
Because it was Dured 


no fallout, and 


no light 
no measurable sound 
recorded 2,320 miles 
seismograph Dr. Orear reports that 
a chemical explosion of only one 
thirtieth the size of the Nevada 
“baby” has been detected by 
graph at a distance of 240 miles 
While theoretically 
sions can be firecrackers 
it begins to look as if a scientifically 
sound detection system is not an im 
possibility at all, as Administration 
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spokesmen have implied. Further- 
more, even Dr. Willard F. Libby, testi 
fying before the Joint Committee, ad- 
mitted, “On the technical matter of 
whether you could develop a system 
to enforce a test ban, I think you 
could do this. You can develop a 
system which is good enough. It is a 
more difficult job than some people 
have indicated ...”” But it has never 
been either a scientific or an Amer 
ican tradition to back away from a 
job because it is difficult. 


The Shadow of Doubt 





The smokescreen of secrecy thrown 
out by the AEC is now casting a 
lengthening shadow of doubt on the 
integrity of what is probably the most 
powerful public body in our country. 
The Atomic Energy Commission is 
required by law to safeguard the 
public from radiation that might re- 
sult from nuclear energy activities. It 
has a serious responsibility in making 
available complete scientific data on 
which matters of such broad public 
policy as stopping bomb tests can be 
intelligently based. On the record, 
the AEC has been grossly derelict in 
fulfilling its responsibility of ac- 
curately informing the American 
people so that they may exercise their 
right to determine the appropriate 
solutions to the gigantic problems of 
health and peace posed by the nuclear 
age. Instead, it has arrogantly pur- 
sued its own bias by concealing facts, 
confusing scientific evidence, and 
screening information to bolster its 
own policy decisions. 

It would seem that a public agency 
that lacks confidence in the people 
who created it can hardly expect to 
enjoy theirs. A two-way lack of con- 
fidence of this kind can prove lethal 
to the democratic process. 


The AEC and the Law 





The AEC was under international 
attack on another front last month 
when sixteen citizens of the United 
States and a half dozen other coun- 
tries filed suit in the federal district 
court in Washington asking for an 
injunction requiring a halt to the 
explosion of nuclear bombs produc 
ing fallout. Similar suits are planned 
in the other two nuclear nations, the 
Soviet Union and Great Britain. 


Plaintiffs in the three suits include 


Norman Thomas, Clarence Pickett, 
scientists Linus Pauling and Karl 
Link, all of the United States; Brock 
Chisholm, Canada, former head of 
the World Health Organization; re 
ligious leader Toyohiko Kagawa of 
Japan; Kathleen Lonsdale, England, 
and Andre Trocme, France. 

In the United States, the legal a 
tion is directed against the commis 
sioners of the AEC and the Secretary 
of Defense. The suit is based on a 
variety of charges: that the AEC is 
exceeding its authority, that Congress 
exceeded its authority in delegating 
power without limits to the AEC, 
that nuclear bomb explosion violates 
the “general welfare” provision of the 
Constitution, and that the Atomic 
Energy Act is unconstitutional. But 
whatever the specific legal charges, the 
overall aim of the suit is concerned 
with—and restricted to—preventing 
any more radioactive fallout. 

Legal observers pretty much agree 
that the lawsuit hasn’t a chance of 
success in a strictly legal sense, but 
the rather bizarre approach has pro 
vided the kind of dramatic action 
necessary to crystallize the growing 
but generally unorganized anti-bomb 
sentiment. 

The suit, moreover, could conceiy 
ably serve another purpose. Our 
hunch is that the plaintiffs would con 
sider the legal action a great success 
if it succeeded in flushing the AEC 
from behind its barricade of secrecy, 
and forced the Commission to dis- 
close the facts about fallout. The 
likelihood of even this is slim, but 
the plaintiffs are determined to pur 
sue every legal possibility in their 
effort to have their “day in court.” 


Fascist Stirrings 





Senator Jacob K. Javits, New York 
Republican, has aroused scarcely a 
flicker of Congressional interest in his 
proposal—advanced in a speech last 
October—that the Senate Judiciary 
Internal Security Subcommittee in- 
vestigate racist Citizens Councils to 
see if they harbor any “elements or 
activities” which could be identified 
as “totalitarian, Fascist, Communist, 
or subversive.” In view of Little Rock 
and similar developments, Javits 
thought they might. 

There was immediate response from 
such segregationist organs as the 
Time-format Virginian. It counter- 
proposed a Southern boycott of Jew- 


ish storekeepers because the Senator's 
speech was made at a B'nai B'rith 
meeting. But there’s been little other 
reaction since then, although a slight 
flurry of embarrassment was recorded 
on Capitol Hill in January. The Sea 
board White Council 
found to be mailing literature about 
“the Jewish-Communist 
behind racial integration,” using en 
velopes franked by Senator Richard 
B. Russell, Georgia Democrat, which 
he had supplied to the Committee for 
Constitutional Russell 


Citizens was 


conspirac y 


G,overnment 
said he was “outraged.” 

If the Javits investigative proposal 
should catch on, it might show that 
Fascists fronts of the "50's are hazards 
to internal security much as Commu 
nists fronts were earlier. The Senate 
Subcommittee might start, for in 
stance, with the Citizens Councils of 
Alabama, whose literature also carries 
the imprimatur of the National Ren 
aissance Party, an Fascist 
organization. Such an expose of o1 
ganized racism by the Internal Secur 
ity Subcommittee is highly unlikely, 
however. The Citizens Councils have 
no more ardent 
Subcommittee 


avowedly 


than 
James O 


fellow-traveler 
Chairman 


Eastland, Mississippi Democrat 


Piercing the Racial Curtain 





The eagerness of the airlines to 
break the sound barrier in the quest 
for speed and more speed has been 
matched only by its reluctance to 
break the racial barrier among the 
personnel who man the planes aloft 

But a small break recently 
when little Mohawk airlines, which 
operates in the northeastern part of 
the country, became the first U.S. air 
line to employ a Negro stewardess 
Now a large hole has been punched 
through the racial curtain by giant 
Trans World Airlines the an 
nouncement that within a few weeks 
a Negro stewardess will be hired, and 
that “a gradual system of racial inte 
gration” will be followed in the 
future in TWA's employment policies 

The brightness of the announce- 
ment was only slightly dulled by the 
fact that it came on the eve of a pub 
lic hearing scheduled by the New 
York State Commission Against Dis 
crimination on charges that the pros 
pective stewardess had been refused 
employment because of her color 
Nor has TWA been the only offender 
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with 
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More than a year and a half ago, 18 loophole in the tax laws through Jews in the South 
airlines agreed with the New York which many companies that violate 





State Commission not to practice dis- the anti-trust laws can escape along v_ 
crimination, vet today there are 27 with millions of dollars in taxes 
complaints against the airlines on the 

Commission's docket, 15 concerning Good News 

stewardesses 


sepregat 
Supreme 

WA's leadership in breaking the The Internal Revenue Service i words of 
airlines’ racial barrier is of special not a cheerful place for most citizer publicati 
j 


good ne ST 


significance, for its flying employees but it came up with some 
serve the needs of thousands of people recently. From now on, Russel t 
from every country in the world on Harrington, commissioner of intern 
extensive international air routes. revenue, has ruled, the powel 
The smile of an airline hostess is will have to pay for its own 
often a foreign visitor's first impres- ganda advertisements which 
sion of America public power developments like 
IVA, instead of charging 52 per c 
Evasion of the cost to the taxpayers 
Senator Estes Kefauver, Tennessee 
Jack Steele of the Scripps-Howard Democrat, had complained that the 


newspapers deserves a Pulitzer Prize '™ lions of dollars the UREERCOES WEN 
for his superb series of articles expos pouring into propaganda advertis« 
ing the multiplicity of means by ments were charged off ; busines 
which Americans evade taxes. One ¢xpenses, which means that they 
of the most effective methods is to get Were entitled to a 52 per cent dedus 
a special law passed giving you an “on Harrington ordered a study 


exclusive deduction, but you have to ™ade, as a result of which he has now 


be big and powerful and influential ruled “Not to allow deductions of 

like the Hilton Hotel chain. for ¢xpenditures where the facts indicate 
example they were incurred primarily for lo 
bying purposes, for promotion or de 
feat of legislation, for a political pun 
pose, or for propaganda.’ 


irrive 
erature 
Some months ago, Representative 
Noah M. Mason, an impeccably reac 
tionary Republican from Illinois, premises o 
brought to the House Ways and Che utilities, of course, are furious. Carce of 1 
Means Committee a bill with the Senator Kefauver and Harrington d Siaee of 
tongue-twisting title, “Extension of Serve a vote of thanks for teaming up 
Involuntary Conversion Tax Treat- © keep the overburdened taxpayer 
ment to Certain Dispositions under {tom financing so large a part of out 
the Anti-Trust Laws.” The Hilton @"d-out utility propaganda 
name appeared nowhere in the bill, ium Got Gale wi 
but its sole purpose is to exempt the ets aimee 6 
gregation 


nation’s largest hotel chain from cap a, , 
8 I : ; counted Fhere 
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were compel 
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hrs pulpit 
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anti-trust laws and the Treasury op ; Bids [> Aree aoe entire Negro community of N 
posed it as giving undeserved “special at ' to join in prayer with met 
tax relief.” But the House Ways and br INE his congregation. Subsequently I 
Means Committee was not impressed; Silverman 
it voted approval of the bill s of 
What makes this sort of thing hard 


to detect and Expose Is the fact that 
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irranged for the sister! 


his synagogue to conduct 


segregated Passover institute for 


‘ Christian clergy. Ninety of 
this measure, like so many other spe 


cial interest tax bills, masqueraded 

as a “technical revision” of the rev pn a A \ few more Rabbi Silvern 
enue code too complex tor people Herblock in The Washingt et the South and many more 
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others, Steele warns, it may drive a Is a Few Jars of Instant Science” convictions 
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TVA: DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 





by SENATOR LISTER HILL 


oe Five years have passed since 
the historic legislation creating 
TVA was enacted, and a new genera 
tion of Americans has grown to ma 
turity. A generation is time enough 
to test the truth of an idea and the 
strength of a concept. It is also time 
enough for people to forget what life 
was like before that concept was built 
into our nation’s life 

\n anniversary is a time for r¢ 
membrance and for recognition. It is 
a time for reappraisal. For me TVA’s 
arrival at the quarter century mark 
is a moment of special poignance, and 
of peculiar obligation. My obliga 
tion to remember and to reappraise 
is a deep and personal one, for | 
was one of the sponsors of the legis 
lation which created TVA, and of 
all the members of the Conference 
Committee appointed to adjust the 
differences between the two Houses 
in 1933, | am the only one who is 
today a member of the Congress. I am 
the only one who has had the priv 
ilege of participating year by year 
in legislation affecting TVA, first 
from my seat as a member of the 
Military Affairs Committee of the 
House, later as a member of the Ap 
propriations Committee of the Sen 
ate. Alone of all the witnesses when 
the President signed the Act in 1933, 
I have seen the dreams we wrote into 
the statute become reality. Dreams 
of a better future, of a widening 
economic opportunity for the people, 
and faith that a new kind of agency 
of government could help to provide 
it—all these are captured in the 
charter we wrote for TVA 

This is a good time to tell the new 
generation why TVA was established, 
and what it has accomplished. Once 
more a troubled world is reminded 
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that vision is required lest the peopl 
perish, and that the great imperative 
of government is to offer hospitality 
to dreams and then to find ways to 
translate them into effective works, 
It is a good time to give to every 
(American a sense of pride in the vi- 
tality and the strength of TVA, and 
to explain, if we can, why this agency 
has been able to survive attacks and 
neglect, why it continues today val- 
iantly planning for the future, its 
spirit unbroken, facing its relentless 
adversaries with courage, faithful to 
the vision written in its statute 

It is important for the new gener 
ation to know that this dream of the 
unified development of all the re- 
sources of a great river basin for the 
people’s benefit was not born out of 
sectional interest nor parochial con 
cern. It was born because statesmen 
from the great plains, from the moun- 
tain West and the industrial East, 
saw this nation as one and indivisible, 
and knew that the country they loved 
and served would be strong only as 
each region grew in strength. The 
great and indomitable George Norris 
of Nebraska was the leader in the 
Congress. A valiant band worked 
with him. TVA is shaped in their 
image, indelibly marked with their 
integrity, their moral purpose, and 
their vision of a federal program 
which would never forget the people 
for whom it was enacted. Its survival, 
its growth, its strength today is their 
memorial 

Let me remind this new gener 
ation what life was like in the region 





LISTER HILL, U.S. Senator from Alabama, 
is one of the founders of TVA and a 
leading spokesman for public power 
and unified river development 





IVA was created. There was a 
river, its tributaries rising high 
in the mountains of North Carolina 
Tennessee, and Virginia. It flowed 
south through the foothills of Ten 
nessee, turned meander 
across the sunbaked fields of Alabama 
and of Mississippi, swung northward 
to meet the Ohio in Kentucky, then 
to join the mighty Mississippi on its 
the Gulf. It moody 
and inconstant river, changing from 
season to angry flood in 
spring and winter, a sluggish trickle 
in summer and autumn when shoals 
and sandbars held it almost 
for navigation. In _ flood 
drouth, racing or heavy sum 
mer’s languor, in every the 
river was dark with the precious car 
go it carried—the fertile soil of the 
Valley. to be wasted in the sea 


For generations that soil, the price 
heritage of the people, had 
washed away. This was an agricul 
tural area, one of the oldest in the 
nation, an area of small farms, grow 
ing the crops for which the 
climate was ideal but which left no 
cover to protect the ground as it lay 
bare and unfrozen, helpless against 
the pelting winter rains. Once ma 
jestic forests had been denuded, a 
sacrifice to avarice, to ignorance, and 
to hunger. So the rains were unim 
peded. They took the soil to the 
river, and the river carried it to the 
sea, and every year the brown scars 
of erosion grew wider and deeper 
over the landscape. Every year more 
farms were abandoned. Every year 
fewer jobs became available, and the 
youth of the land was exported along 
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The late Senator George W. Norvis, of Nebraska, stands before the dam 


that bears his name. Norris’ dogged, fifteen year fight in Congress to 
save Wilson Dam and the Muscle Shoals chemical plants for the people 
is credited with making TVA possible. Norris Dam, the first of the new 


TVA system, is a monument to his courage and determination. 





225,000 residential electricity con- 
sumers in the entire area where pow- 
er from TVA now reaches more than 
1,300,000 domestic consumers, and 
they used small amounts of electricity 
in their homes and almost none at 
all on their farms. Only three per 
cent of the farms, just a few near 
towns or cotton gins, were connected 
for electric service. All over the re- 
gion the countryside was dark at twi- 
light. Today more than 95 per cent 
of the farms use electricity in their 
homes and in their barns. 

The river is serving the people 
throughout its length today because 
of the Act of Congress which created 
TVA. That is not all. The forest re- 
source is coming back, the cycle of 
devastation reversed. Since TVA be- 
gan, almost half a billion pine seed- 
lings have been planted and are grow- 
ing to maturity. Slowly the scars of 
erosion are healing. Where acres 
were brown and barren, now pastures 
lie green beneath the sun and the 
landscape is more beautiful, the land 
more productive. 


Today this region has started the 
long road back to robust strength and 
abundant productivity. This is a rec- 
ord for every American to view with 
pride. There is nothing like it any- 
where. This is the record which pro- 
foundly moves me as I recall the day 
when TVA began. This is the rec- 
ord which makes me salute the man- 
agement of TVA on this anniversary. 
For in this region their performance 
has outstripped our dreams. This 
does not often happen. Every legis- 
lator grows weary with awareness of 
great concepts which grow meager in 
execution, of noble ideas corrupted 
in administration. TVA is different. 
The new generation should find out 
why. I cannot give a simple answer, 
but I believe that part of the magic 
lies in the kind of statute Congress 
drafted. We did a better job than we 
knew. 

We were uncertain, as we strove to 
create this new agency to deal with 
old problems. Reluctant rivers had 
been improved for navigation from 
the beginning of the nation. The 
problem of vanishing resources had 
been with us a long time. But always 
rivers and resources, problems and 
opportunities had been considered 
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piecemeal. In TVA we tried some- 
thing new and bold. The heart of the 
great concept lies in the fact that for 
the first time in the history of federal 
legislation Congress accepted the uni- 
ty of nature. In this one river basin 
the interrelationship of land and 
water, of trees and pastures, of men 
and nature, received statutory recog 
nition. This was a more startling in- 
novation than it sounds. For then 
and now the traditional organization 
of the federal establishments divides 
responsibility for the resources of a 
river and its basin among a dozen 
bureaus and departments, each with a 
single purpose, a different head, 
working under separate statutes. We 
gave IVA responsibility to inaugur 
ate a total program committed to the 
full development of all nature's re 
sources for all the people. 

At the same time we tried to build 
a bulwark against the steady tide of 
centralization. Even then we knew 
too many decisions were made in 
Washington on the basis of papers 
and reports; too much was decided by 
remote control. The experts were too 
far from the problems, the admin- 
istrators too far from the people. So 
we told the Board of TVA to make 


its headquarters in the region, close 


to the work to be undertaken. We 
made it an independent agency, cor- 
porate in form, removed as far as 
possible from centralized control in 
Washington. We gave the power of 
decision to the men in the field. 
We wanted TVA to be efficient, 
and we accepted the basic principle 
of modern management, still rarely 
recognized in government. We gave 
authority commensurate with respon- 
sibility and we determined to judge 
by results. By law we freed the agen- 
cy from the rigidities of the classified 
civil service. We told the Board to 
select its own employees, but barred 
for all time political considerations 
in appointments. We authorized the 
Board to buy or condemn the land 





and the equipment required in its 
program, and to sell whatever proved 
to be surplus. They could ente1 
contracts, and sue and be sued 
All these characteristics 
proved to be essential—the 
approach, the location in the region, 
the accountability which is the coun 
terpart of independence, the stern 
rejection of political 
All have been vital to 
But greater than any one of 
I believe, is the fact that 
the overriding purpose of the statute 
was clear on every page. It was clear 
in the legislative history of more than 
a dozen These 
innovations were 
themselves, nor were the projects and 
the they 
be objectives in 


into 


have 
unified 


manipulation 
I V \'s SUCCESS 
those, 
somehow 


years idministrative 


not to be ends in 
facilitate 
Every 


programs would 
themselves 
undertaking was seen as a means to 
widen the economic opportunity and 
promote the well-being of the people 
That is of the ultimate ob 
jective of every government program, 
but the purpose for which projects 
are built is too often obscured by the 
projects themselves. Construction be 
comes an end in itself. Somehow, in 
some way, some ingredient in the 
formula we devised for TVA has kept 
the overriding purpose sharp and 
clear. Every report from TVA reveals 
it. It is clear every time a witness 
from TVA testifies before a Commit- 
tee of the Congress. It accounts for 
the notable efficiency and the high 
morale of the staff of TVA. They 
never forget the purpose of their 
labor. 


It was an act of faith when, after 
so many years of effort, Congress 
placed the destiny of this new agency 
in the hands of the three men chosen 
for the Board. That faith proved to 
be contagious, and early in its his 
tory TVA took the steps which have 
made the people of the region a part 
of the great program. It mobilized 
their energies for a total assault on 
the forces of resource devastation. It 
was an act of faith in the people 
when TVA rejected such alluring 
proposals as the recommended pur 
chase of great tracts of forest land, all 
abused and some abandoned, in or 
der that a gigantic program of re 
forestation might be inaugurated on 
government-owned land. It was an 
act of faith when TVA declined to 
begin the acquisition of vast acre 
ages of worn-out crop land that it 
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might be devoted, unhampered by 
the need to support farm families, 
to experimentation in th ipplica 
tion of the new fertilizers to be pro 
duced at Muscle Shoals. It chose the 
slowel the harder way IVA deter 
mined that the peo] who in the 
period of their private ownership be 
come trustee he nation’s re 
sources should nselves take part 


in the program 
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Today the ave income of the gional power system. With the excep 
15 per cent to ton of direct sales to agencies 
onal average United States and a few large 1 atomic 
the new gen tries, TVA is a wholesaler of pov metals, 
jobs in cheese fac- Today 151 distribution systems with 
tories and in oult processing a total investment of almost $000 
plants cause t has been million deliver the power to the con 
turned from il-exhausting to soil- sumer. All are locally owned and 
conserving crops. There are jobs in managed, two privately owned, the : 
the forests products industries, 50, rest rural cooperatives or municipal Commission 
000 of them, because tall trees stand systems In contracts with TVA _ Paducah 
on land that was barren in 1933, these distributors agree to charge the twice 
and the people plant and they plan rates established to promote abun York Uity 
for a stronger forest resource in the dant use, and to dispose of revenues all the homes, businesses, 
future, investing their private funds in such a way as to achieve the ob- ‘tries in each of 41 states 
in their faith. Last year alone new _ jectives in the statute. In the begin The triumph of TVA 
private investment in wood-using in ning their participation in the pro- corded in the excellent finan 
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kitchens, and parlors, deep in the 
coves and high on the hillsides. 
When President Roosevelt sent his 
special message to the Congress urg 
ing prompt enactment of the TVA 
legislation, he said, “If we are suc- 
cessiul here we can march on, step 
by step, in a like development of 
other natural territorial units 
within borders.” We have been 
While we have not 
yet “marched on” to the creation of 
other valley are mov- 
ing “step by step” in the improve- 
ment of federal administration of 
resource development. TVA has had 
an important impact on other fed 
eral programs. I hear echoes of TVA 
when plans are now submitted to the 
Congress on a river basin basis, when 


great 
oul 
successful here. 


authorities, we 


“coordinating committees” are estab- 
lished in the field as the central 
government and try to 
achieve the shadow of the unified ap- 
proach without the substance. I see 
a trace of TVA when the potential 
recreational value to the people is 
included in the “benefits” expected 
to be realized from construction of 
new federal projects, and “small 
heds” are brought to our at 

note with satisfaction im 
in the land purchasing 
procedures of some federal agencies 
as they adapt TVA experience to 
heir requirements. I am aware of 
etter personnel practices as a result 
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of TVA’s development of its inde- 
pendent merit and I see 
modest efforts to follow its pioneer 
ing in the adoption of effective and 
honest procedures of collective bar- 
I see the results of TVA'’s 

when I read the ad 
vertisements of the fertilizer com 
as they begin to provide the 
farmer with new and better plant 
food for his land. I find it in the 
lowered rates for electricity charged 
by private 


system, 


gaining 
achievements 


panies, 


companies today 


IVA echoes around 
the world. I hear the echo from In- 
dia, Iran, from Uganda, and 
from Wales. Everywhere, as free men 
plan their future, they know their 
destiny depends upon the effective 
development of all of nature's re 
sources for the benefit of all the 
ple. To them TVA is a pace-setter 
and a symbol of hope. Its past is 
open for examination and for anal 
ysis. Its future lies in the hands of 
the new genereuon. 


rhe spirit of 


from 


peo 
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POWER, PROFITS 
& PROPAGANDA 


by MILES McMILLIN 


OHN GUNTHER once said: “Quite 
J possibly the TVA is the greatest 
single American invention of the 
century, the biggest contribution the 
United States has yet made to society 
in the modern world.” 

If TVA were just an and not 
the reality Gunther might find 
his evaluation accepted these days 
even at the White House. The Eisen 

Administration shown 
that it is sufficiently impressed with 
IVA idea to foreign 
lands. But to President Eisenhower, 
[VA in actual operation at home is 
called “creeping socialism” 
treated with appli 
cations of old-fashioned power trust 
snake oil the Dixon-Yates 
label 

The paradox of TVA is that, while 
we proudly export its principles, it 
one New Deal achievement 
which has to continue to fight at 
home the hammer blows of those who 


idea 
it is 


howe! has 


to export the 


re | disease 
which should be 


bearing 


is the 


have long since accepted, in varying 
the other accomplishments 
of perhaps the most socially creative 
era in history. Hardly a 
of Congress goes by that the friends 
of TVA do not have to ward off 
attack. And the propaganda 
campaign, organized and financed by 
the trust to persuade the 
American people that what has made 
the Tennessee Valley livable is com 
munism or worse, continues unabat 
after day, year after yea 


degrees, 


our session 


anothe1 


powe r 


ed, day 
Why? 


The reason is simply that TVA 





MILES McMILLIN 
Madison (Wis 


editorial writer for the 
Capital Times, has spent 
many years studying public power de- 
slopments. His articles have appeared 
the New York Times, the New York 
the Nation, and the New Republic. 





produces and sells electric | 
yrices people can afford to 
I Peo} 

The 


flood 


other functions 


control, navigation, 
development, recreation, s 
control—have come to be 
But the power program is 
ed as if it 
Ten Commandments 

When Louis V. Sutton, 
of the board of the Carolin 
and Light Company, subm 
statement for the U.S 
Commerce yeal 
Subcommittee on Rivers 


] | . ’ 
legisiation 


were proscribec 


last 


bors 
IVA 
enue bonds, he was caretul 
tinguish between TVA's 
non-power functions 
“TVA,” he 
only its 
tions 


Opposing 
authority to 


issue its 


and 


Dowel 


said, “should conduct 


authorized 
The 
should be 
ship and 
should include 
steam plants, 
plants at IVA 
dams or othe 
facilities.” 

What Sutton almost said right out 
loud was that TVA is a great idea if 
the utilities can have the pro 
duced by the dams. The more closely 
the anti-TVA propaganda is ex 
amined, the more 
that the utilities have only 
in their attacks: to get thei 
on the power-producing facilities of 
this great public asset 

The enemies of TVA not 
always been willing to grant the wis 
dom and legitimacy of its non-power 
functions. In the earlier stages of the 
fight against TVA, the utilities were 
willing to finance any argument that 
would discredit TVA—almost to the 


non-power tune 


IVA power fa 


transferred to | ownel 


ilities 
operation This transfer 
ransmission 
and 
dams, 
related 


lines, 
hydro-electric 
but not the 


river control 


powel 
I 


clear it becomes 


one 


aim 
hands 


have 
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point of defending the anopheles 
has been 


TVA's 


lf 


mosquito whose made 


more difficult by 


malaria 
contro] program 
One of the earliest 
r'VA—then under the chair 
Arthur E. Morgan 


persuade the 


campaigns 

igainst 
was 

pub 


he m iple-purpose dams 


l 
could not do all the things they were 


constructed to do. Numerous author 
ities were cited in an effort to prove 
that flood 


were not compat! 


navigation 


control and 
| with powel pro 
duction, but ent! ism for this argu 
waned Ind 


evidence 


. 7; 
men 


weight of 


1948, TVA's 
tor a great 
> kind that in 
ravaged the 

that 


Press carried a 


rVA 
countryside. On Felt 
Asso iated 


' 


ts Atlanta bureau saying: 


veal 
story 
“On 
flood waters 
much for the great 
IVA The 


the water 


lennessee River the 
were too dams 
huge 


was 


set up by the 
and 


to rush 


, 
reservoirs filled 


released ove! the low 


country 


Anti-TVA papers whooped up the 
bellowed for photographs—and 

hen settled back into a deep funk 
hen the AP's Atlanta bureau con 
tritel explained it had not bothered 
to check rumors concerning the tlood 
reeding rains in the Valley. Actual 
New York Time reported 
the “great reservoirs of Novtis, Cher 
okee, Fontana, and Hiwas 
see on the tributary streams, took all 


} 


is the 
Douglas, 


the water that was poured into them 
this 


at Chattanooga 


room left. By 
means the flood crest 


10 feet with 


and had plenty of 


was cut an estimated sav 
$6 million.” 
VA's 


ucceeded 


ing ol 


control has 


flo« rd 


because it 


program 
has adhered 
mandate of Con 


flow 


to the 


egress “to regulate the stream 
primarily for the purpose of promot 
and 


private 


ing navigation controlling 


While 
must necessarily give primary 


floods.’ power com- 


Pp nies 
power! 
er production by 


emphasis to production, pow- 
IVA must be con- 
sistent with the operation of its dams 


for flood control and navigation. 


As the flood season (late December 
April) approaches in the 
Tennessee Valley, the TVA dams are 
controlled to reserve 12 million acre 


to early 


May, 1958 


Near the 


1@ reservoirs 


feet for water st 
+} } 


; f] 
71 tne 11000 


rage 
season t! 


allowed to fill and are fed out 
ing the dry season for 


and 


powe r prodti 
tion 
The 

] 


tlood 


stabilization of 
annual 


is estimated at more 


navigation 


iverage benefit from 
reduction 
than $11 millions. In 
1957 the Valley 


t ¥ Abit 


February 
had its second lar 
record. TVA’s control of 
prevented 


S6H6 


fi od ot 
damage of an 
IVA 


floods along the Ohio 


wate! 


mated million has ped 
also to control 
and Mississippi rivers, into which the 
Tennessee’s waters flow 

The 630-mile channel] 
is a national investment, making the 
part of a 19-state, 9,000 


navigation 


Te nnessee 
mile in] 


und waterway. Sixty-eight pet 


cent of the shipping is 
destined fi 


29 
193 4 


outside or 
IVA 

Tennessee was 33 
In 1956 it 
miles 


region. In 
mil] 
was al 
lransportati 


ovel 10 


$20 million a year, return l 


per cent on net navigation invest 


ment when measured against the cost 
of maintaining and operating the 


waterway 

This is a success story that the 
of TVA 
George 
d 


Loes 
If the late 


others who 


cannot 


Norris 


ynore 
and the 
reamed the TVA dream 
tacked on the authority to | ( 
power, TVA would be as acceptabk 
today as federal bank deposit insur 


ance. But they had the practical 


had not 


idea 





Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Grabnik Over the Valley Again 


that as long as dams 


the pr we! 


for the benef 


potentia 


compantk Ss 


IVA power! 
distribut 


lic! 
Oil 


pu 


national avera 
than 


farms 


Less 
Valley 


five mills | 
tor the Pa 
neville and 
forming tl 
Columbia, 
electric rate 
TVA power! 
; 


a strategic defense area tor the na 


the nat 


has made 


tion, 


accounting in large measure for 
the rapid pro 


n steam 
half 


xpansion 


I 1 
More than 


duced 


pow eI 





per cent) of TVA’s power goes to the 
atomic energy projects at Oak Ridge 
and Paducah. It is estimated that 
this power at private utility rates 
would cost the Atomic Energy Com 
mission from $50 to $60 million more 
each year than it pays to TVA. The 
Air Force wind tunnel plant at Tul 
lahoma is supplied by TVA, as is 
the Redstone missile program. Huge 
amounts of aluminum and chemicals 
vital to the defense program are 








produced by private industry using 
IVA power. 

It is worth speculating, considering 
the power shortage of World Wat 
Il, whether the United States would 
have taken the lead in the develop 
ment of atomic energy had not the 
powe! facilities of TVA and _ the 
Columbia River program been avail 
able to out the staggering 
amounts of electricity needed for the 
Oak Ridge and Hanford projects. 


+} 


pour 





DIAGRAM OF 


TVA 
WATER CONTROL 
SYSTEM 








This simplified diagram shows how TVA dams control the water of the 
Tennessee and its tributaries. Twelve million acre-feet of water storage 
space is available at the beginning of the flood season, enough to keep 


within bounds the worst flood on record. 


The 6,000,000 acre-feet Ken- 


tucky Reservoir, near the mouth of the river, permits the TVA system to 
contribute substantially to regulation of flood waters in the lower Ohio 


and Mississippi Rivers. 
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The 
seeks to inspire 
against TVA is always careful to hide 
from the American people this mon 
umental record of to the de- 
fense program of the whole nation 
Also 
peals are the expenditures made by 
TVA with industry outside 
the Valley. In the years 1934-56 TVA 
made $1,024,000,000 
from 


which 
jealousy 


utility propaganda 


sectional 


service 


ignored in these sectional ap 


ocated 
located 


purchases of 
located outside of 
the seven states in the TVA area. Al 
most a gone tor manu 
factured articles. Here is where 
of the money went: Pennsylvania, 
$311 million; New York, $156 mil 
lion; Ohio, $127 million; Illinois, 
$112 million; Wisconsin, $60 million 

Add to that the $1,750,000,000 the 
IVA have spent on 
most of them 


other 


businesses 


billion has 
some 


users ol power! 


appliances manufac 
i 

states—-and you get 
IVA is helping 
business in the rest of the 


Workers in Milwaukee and 


tady are living better because 


tured in 


i fair notion of how 
country 
Schenec 
tarm 
ers in the Tennessee Valley are living 
better. 

IVA has 


what 
} 


country as a whole 


No assessment of 
done for the 
would be complete without mention 
ing what has happened to the Valley's 
tax contribution to the federal gov 
ernment TVA lifted it to a 
level more comparable with the rest 
of the nation. In 1933, 3.4 per cent 
of total federal individual income tax 
collections came from the seven states 
which embrace the TVA region. Re 
cent studies show the proportion of 
tax contribution has almost doubled 
During the 1933-56 period $21,900, 
000,000 collected. At the 1933 
rate onlv $12,.200.000.000 would have 
been collected. That $10 billion dif 
almost five 


since 


was 


ference is times the 
amount the government has invested 
in all of TVA’s functions 

If TVA is 
Valley and for the 
nation, then why the 
paign to wreck it? Has TVA done so 
much damage to the private utilities 
that they should continue to spend 
millions of their dollars 
in a campaign to destroy it? 

IVA has forced the utilities to sell 
power more cheaply, it is true. In 
1932 some of the highest 
rates in the nation were paid in the 
IVA area cities, according to studies 
made of cities of 50,000 population 


things for 
rest of the 


doing these 


the 
incessant cam 


customers’ 


electrkK 
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1956 the situation was 
In cities 


and over. By 
reversed »f 50,000 and over, 
IVA 
the 
influence 
public powe! 

projects 1s shown by the fact that 
rates get progressively higher as the 
distance IVA or Bonneville 


the lowest rates are now in the 


area ind the area serviced by 


Bonneville 


ol these two great 


program I he 


trom 
increases 
Significantly, the private utilities 
in the areas bordering TVA have not 
been hurt. They have found that the 
IVA theory of powel distribution 
works profitably for them. As 
reduced rates under the impact of 
the TVA “vardstick,” they reaped the 
financial benefit f the resulting in 
crease in demand tudies of the 
period 1937-1955 show that earnings 
stockholders of 

the 
less than three 
yet companies bordering TVA 
multiplied similar earnings 6 times 
I'VA is 


subsidized. If 


they 


available to common 
ig profit utilities across 


1 
multiplied by 


[he utilities claim that 
untair 


the 


because if 1S 


themselves weren't sub 


utilities 
} 


sidized by the federal government on 


than TVA, 
it have some ap 
The 
tax write 
the utilities have 


i scale 
this 


peal to 


more Staggering 
argument mig! 
fair minded citizens 


ler the fast 


truth is that unc 
ott policy been 


handed 


period that exceed the 


subsidies over a_ two-year 
total invest 
n TVA in more than a quartet 


century 


ment 
ot a 

The Senate Anti-trust and Monop 
oly Subcommittee issued a 
Rainwater, 
the Federal Pow 
that the 
tax write-off policy has benefited util 
ities in the 1955-57 period by $2,621, 
318,000. The report 
that consumers 
from these because of 
ernment rulings that they 
be passed on in decreased rates 


Are these tax writ 
Let Walter H 
the Ohio Edison Company, a large 
utility with Akron, Ohio, 
testify. Sammis appeared before a 
Senate subcommittee in Opposition to 
the bill to allow TVA to issue bonds 
to help finance its operations. Sen 
ator Robert Kerr, Oklahoma Demo 
crat, was presiding. The following 
exchange took place 


recently 
report quoting R. C 
chief accountant of 


er Commission, as saying 


made it clear 
benelits 
gov 
not 


receive no 
subsidies, 
need 
offs subsidies? 
Sammis, president of 


oltices in 


SamoMis: “It should be the policy 
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Creeping Localism 


of the federal government to cooper 
ite with taxpaying businesses and to 
their 
extent in 


encourage 
the fullest 
features of 


participation to 
the powe! 
instead 


competition 
i 


water resources 
unital 
advantages of 


subsidies.” 


ot engaging in 


through the govern 


ment 
talk 
Has 


certilicates 


“Let's about 


subsidies 


SENATOR KERR 
government 
company 


your 
received 
ot accelerated 
write offs}?” 


any 


depreciation tax 


SaMMis: “Yes sir.’ 


SENATOR KERR: “How much? 


“$46 million as of Febru 


1957." 


SAMMIS 
arv 28, 

(There followed several minutes of 
argument about depreciation formu 
lae and matters and Kerr re 
turned to tax write-olfs.) 


other 
the 
“IT asked you if that 
form of government 


SENATOR KERR 
was in the 
subsidy?’ 

SammMis: “Oh surely.’ 

SENATOR Kerr: “That is all I asked 
you.’ 

SAMMis: “That is right. Surely. I am 
sorry. I didn’t get your point earlier.’ 
Kerr 


really 


commented that the 
have no objection to 
such. Their complaint 
that others get bigger 
The testimony of the Fed 
Power chief ac 
countant would seem to indicate that 
if anyone has cause to claim dis 
crimination in the matter of 
sidies, it is TVA. 


Senator 
utilities 
subsidies as 
seems to be 
subsidies 


eral Commission's 


sub 


I V A's power! operat 


Re 
usually 
anothe r point W 
to make vague ch 
ism” or to ¢ 
no taxes or inter 
By lav 
have to 
liquidating 
the law 
1957 amounted 
which net 
$424 mill 
I ler € 158 


peratllol 


ta 


From a 
Uncle Sam's 
a difficult 
investment 

The 


obligation 


law im] 


I ower operat 





profit motive of the private utilities 


[VA's objective is the widest use of 
electricity at the lowest 
price to 
achieved by utilizing 


possible 
consumers This aim 
more econom 
ical sources of power and by ke: ping 
operation and maintenance costs bs 
national average of the 
The distributors of TVA’s 
powe! also operate at costs far below 
As the use of 


consumers goes up, the 


low the 
industry 
those of other utilities. 
electricity by 
cost per kilowatt hour of delivering it 
Many of the distributors 
have been abl the years to r¢ 


goes d wn 
ove! 
duce rates 

The 


these low 


insists that 
rates are made possible 
VA's tax exempt status 
This is the argument most frequently 
made in the propaganda of the util 
ities. Of course, TVA pays no income 
taxes to the government. Income 
taxes are based on profit and all of 
I'VA's profits belong to the govern 
ment—not just the part paid in taxes 
by the private companies. TVA’s net 
income in fiscal 


utility industry 


because of 


1957, after allowance 
for the cost of money to the govern 
ment at 2 per cent, approxi 
mately $21 million. Uncle 
claims all of it. If it were the income 
of a private utility, the government 
could claim only half of it, in the 
form of income taxes. 

If IT'VA had been privately owned 


was 


Sam 


} } 4 


over the (ast <4 it would have 


paid federa income taxes of about 
$170 million. TVA 


lion-—a four per cent return on the 


investment he 


earned $424 mil 


average cost ol 


money government Ove! ris 
cent 


Had that 
} 


period wi 
I harged against 


ite of interest been « 


the power inv would have 


stment, it 
amounted to hal 
return, or 


margin ! 
ernment llion more 
than the $17 1O1 hat 


} 


would 
lave been paid in taxes under pri 
vate operation 


Despite the sweeping claims that 
I'VA pays no taxes, it does pay 


and 


local 
State taxes or tax equiva! nts 
imounted to $4,744,000 


1957 


n fis 
Its distributors 
646,000 in taxes or equivalents in 
1957. In 1937, when power in 
I'VA area was distributed by pri 
companies, taxes paid to local 
ate governments by the 
amounted to $3,350,000. The total 
under public 1957 

1QO] 


$12,390,000. In the ning ] 


Ownersnip in was 


interve 


’ 


years the increase in state and local 


taxes was 270 per cent. In roughly the 
local taxes 
paid by private utilities across the 


nation 


same period the state and 


increased by 232 per cent—a 
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difference of 38 per 
tavol 


cent in TVA's 
Furthermore, the 
that the 
ments accounts tor 


utilities’ argu 
difference in tax pay 
the diff 


rence in 
stand up in the light 


ment 


doesn’t ligt 


rates 
of practical Iwo of 
VA's 


ities, selling 


xpel 1ience 


distributors are private util 
power at the same low 
[VA's publicly owned dis 
tributors. Yet they are able to make 

they bought power 


rates as 


a profit just as if 


I 
from private 
presumably higher 

if a lot of been spilled 

[VA's dams in the last 
of a century, it is perhaps exceeded 


sources for resale at 


rates 
water has 
ove! quarte! 
volume ol 
lled attack 

IVA has 


words yt 


in quantity only by the 


words that have been spi 


IVA 
because the 


have been wiser or 


ing and defending 


endured, not 


the defenders 
| 


more forceful. Its own record of 


achievement for the people of the 


Valley and the people of the nation 
is its stoutest shield. The avalanche 
of utility propaganda has not been 


able to dent that record. It has stood 


Admin 


n steadily 


up through five years of an 


} } 


istration whicn has bee 


probing for weaknesses—indeed, has 
tried to create some 

This record was made possible be 
cause TVA produced power at prices 
people can alford to pay. If its power 
program is allowed to be pillaged 
and turned over to the profit util 
I'VA’s service to the people of 
the Valley and of the nation will be 
But more 

e to democracy would be de 
For TVA has mean 
thing to the rest of the world. It 


ities, 


ended. than that, its serv 


stroved 
come to some 
was 
people of the 
who belong to the 
Publi 
to President 


1957: 


best expressed by the 
Lennessee 
Power Association, in 
Eisenhower in 
is more than a regional 
than 
system. It is an 


agency; more just a federal 


powel international 
symbol to people of free nations all 
over the globe—a symbol] of demo 
cratic methods and democratic in-,; 
genuity and enterprise applied to one 
of mankind's most challenging prob 
lems: How to develop natural re- 
sources for the benefit of the most 
people. TVA carries a vital inter- 
national message—-a message that 
people from all over the world can 
see and study and carry home to their 


own lands.” 
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TVA: PARTNER of the PEOPLE 


by BARRETT 


rHis, the 25th anniversary year olf 


|* 
IVA, 


spectacular 


many could point to its 


achievements—its system 
of great dams and unified control of 
a river system, its towering steam 
plants, the development of the largest 
electric the 


world, its contributions 


generating system in 
tremendous 
of power to atomi development and 
the national My 
cerns itself with people 
ot the TVA 
have accomplished in a 
tury of 
IVA. 
Years ago, in 
Decatur Datly 
up this way: “We can 
dams . of the 
grown industry, 
coming at last to the farms of thou 


detense story con 
the people 
they 


cen 


region and what 
quartel 
working partnership with 


1943, my paper, the 
summed it 
great 


home 


editorially 
write ol 
building ol 
and of electricity 
sands of tarm people in the Valley 
Yet the significant advance has been 
made in the thinking of a people 
They no ifraid They 
have caught the vision of their own 


are longer 
powers.” 

The best place to start a story is 
at the beginning and at For 
years before TVA, the progressive 
citizens of Decatur had tried to im 
prove conditions, to establish a sound 
economy for the city lor its 
rounding trade territory. The assets, 
the for growth were here, 
but couldn't take advantage of 
them. Our agriculture was based on 
one cash crop—cotton, which drained 
soil of fertility and opened it to ero 
sion. Past our door flowed the Ten 
nessee River, majestically broad but 
largely un 
tapped, its navigation chiefly a local 
affair of no significance, its waters 
often dangerous in Industry 
came hard, and it came for the wrong 


home 
and sul 


resources 
we 


useless. Its power was 


flood. 
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C. SHELTON 


subsidies 
the 
Cotton w: \ Lo 
The 


industry, closed down, putting 


reasons ind | Z 
(,re Dey 


i 
five 
shop Ou! 


Then came 


Tessie 


cents 


oad 


pound 


Talll 


men ana omen out OL WOTK 


other industry, brought to the 
/ 


considerable 


Most 


earlier years with a 


sidy, bankrupt 


went 
losed 
IVA 


against it 


banks were « 
Then came In the beginning 
was Perhaps | feared 
the which 
outside the Valley 
I knew I wanted no g 
ment control over 
Others felt the 
ilmost trankly 
valked David 
IVA d one 
noon. When we 


attitude 


superstate some peopk 
t 
1 tried 


mostly hac 


to call it overn 


my people 
I I 


me 
same way Into 
hostile atmospher 
Lilienthal, one of 

irectors, midwintet 


conterence 


You wel 


met in 
All right 
not invited, but you're here 
ommand. Now 
Ing to do?” 
Lilienthal’s answet 
prise: “I'm not 
You're 
IVA 


command 


oul was 


im < what ire vou go 


took us by sul 


to do 


going invthing 
going to do it 

had no taking 
It had no powers beyond 
traditional functions 
elsewhere by the government through 
other Lilienthal 
explained, provide the tools of 


tunity 


intention ol 


those exercised 


agencies It would, 
a navigation channel 

tion from floods, low cost power, bet 
ter tertilizers, and 


strations to show 


farm test-demon 


how they could be 
used. “What you do with these tools 


is up to you,” he said 





BARRETT C. SHELTON 
Decatur (Ala.) Da 
times 


publisher of the 
y since 1924, has five 
been president of the Decatur 
Chamber of Commerce. He has lectured 
and written widely on TVA’'s impact on 


the people of the Tennessee Valley 





Mor il 


us the 


Di Harcourt 
rector, ht 
talked of the 


o me 


prougn 


land 
Lilie soll 
CLVUILNCS, ¢ 


and proce 


has been a helpful adviser 


provided 


dictator It has 
services and facts about ou 
or about the requirements o 


to know 


has been its 


that we needed 
the facts, 


what you do with them 





That has been the story, all up and 
down the Valley, in almost infinite 
variety. Far from taking the preroga 
tives of states, counties, and 
citizens, the TVA _ has persistently 
urged them to take more and more 
responsibility to themselves. Its ferti 
lizer agricultural development 
activities has been channeled through 
the state extension services. TVA has 
operated in the confidence that once 
the facts and the tools were placed in 
the hands of the people, they would 
know what to do with them 

How well this yeast has permeated 
is perhaps epitomized by the com 
ment of a mountain preacher who at 
tended an agricultural 
meeting for farmers and ministers in 
a North Carolina county 
on,” he said, “I’m going 
less hell-fire and brimstone, 
phosphate and limestone.” 


About 50 miles upstream trom De 
catur, another small Alabama city, 
Guntersville, faced what at first 
seemed to its citizens an insurmount 
problem. It trading 
center for surrounding farmers. When 
I'VA began the construction of Gun 
tersville Dam, 10 miles downstream, 
the people of Guntersville learned 
that the rising reservoir waters would 
cover much of the farmland on which 
their trade depended. 

For many of the 3,000 people in 
the town, there seemed to be only one 


cities, 


and 


extension 


“From now 
to preach 
and more 


able was a 


answer to this dreary prospect lown 
officials, businessmen, bankers, and 
just ordinary citizens appealed to the 
r'VA to buy the entire 
they could take the cash and 

Instead, TVA suggested the forma- 
tion of a local planning commission 
to take a hard look at the problem 
and see what steps the town could 
take. TVA provided funds to the 
Alabama State Planning Commission 
to finance expert assistance to the lo 


town, so 


move 


cal commission, and it cooperated by 
providing detailed maps and othe 
data. The studies indicated that the 


town’s income might be reduced as 
How could this 
The answer was found 


itself 


much as 30 per cent 
be replaced? 
in the new reservol 
to work on a 
scheme to make the new reservoir an 
asset liability. It 
possibilities of industrial development 
and trade the 


navigation with 


The commission set 


rather than a saw 


resulting from new 
the 


town a 


along 
making the 
center for a wide 
and 
to make the most 
The altel 
reservoir, would be on 


channel, 
opportunity ot 
recreation area. 


This called for detailed caretul 

planning in 

of the 

filling of the 
| 


a peninsu a, 


ordet 
watertront town, 
surrounded on. three 
sides by water. A deep and navigable 
the 1 the 


embayment on side ol 
town was set aside tor and 


east 
commerce 
industry; instead of purchasing and 
land on this side 
of the town, the TVA built a protec 
tive dike. West of the peninsula, a 
shallower embayment was planned for 
recreation 

When an oil company approached 
IVA tor small level area 
created by the dike at the north end 
of the town, jutting into the lake, for 
a bulk storage terminal, the decision 
was reterred to the planning commis 
The 
cided, should be developed as a wate 
front park, but it did not stop at this 
point. It worked with TVA and the 
oil company to find a suitable site on 
the industrial embayment for the 
terminal. Other similar decisions on 
detailed, practical matters were made 

Che real test was yet to come, when 
Guntersville Dam was closed and the 
encircled the The 
doubts of all skeptics were soon re 
In connection with the dedi 
the dam, the town spon 
sored a program of motorboat races 


flooding low-lying 


use ol a 


sion land, the commission de 


reservoll town 
solved. 


cation ol 


It was hoped that several thousand 
people would be attracted to the 
event. More than 50,000 came. By 
11 o'clock in the morning, all 
and soft drinks were gone, highways 
were blocked with parked cars. None 
could miss the point of the demon 
stration. Guntersville’s future as a 


food 


recreation 
shortly its 


center was assured, and 


ciuzens were improving 


eating and housing facilit for guests 
and embarking on the sal 
tackle and boating gear 


ot fishing 
Today Guntersville is a busy river 
port and center What 
seemed like impending ruin has been 
transformed into a prosperous present 
Huge 


bar yes 


recreation 


and a promising future three 
deck 
tlood 


biles fon 


automobile regularly 


the town’s docks with automo 
distribution through the 


An 


Far from withering away 


southeast elevator receives mid 
west grain 
the town has doubled in population 

The case of Guntersville was typical 


IVA enlisted the 
and 


ot the way talents 


resources oO! State ind 


energies, 
agencies and of citizens. Wher 


laced 


local 


ever communities were with 


readjustments because of the 


building 


of dams and reservoirs, TVA urge 


the responsibility on state and local 
planning commissions, the 
money it would had 
to spend doing the job itself. The 
IVA funds helped set up the agen 


> 


using 


otherwise have 


cies. In 1933, there were no state and 
only two city planning agencies in 
the Valley loday 


planning bodies and 65 loca 


there are six state 
avencies, 
all operating independently and sup 
ported by state and community funds 


The same with libraries. Instead of 


setting up its own libraries at 
struction camps, TVA contracted with 
existing city libraries to provide sery 


ice which 


con 


nearby 
When the construction 
jobs closed down, and IT'VA’s support 

withdrawn, the libraries re 
mained, supported by stat 
funds. Moreover, 
seeds for expansion from 
Tennessee tell the story. In 1942-43, 
the state provided no tunds for re 
gional library service; TVA 
amounted to $13,800 and | 
a little over $4,000. Ten 
IVA provided no funds, the stat 
contributed $170,000 and local sources 
$125,000—a tota! of $295,000. Library 
service spread out to new territories 


was also open to 


communities 


was 
lox al 
the 


and 
they provided 


Figures 


tunds 
wal tunds 


years later, 


Why this opportunity was seized is 
illustrated by the statement from one 
county, facing the loss of library serv 
ice when TVA support ceased: “We 
have 6,000 people no telephones, 
The 
bookmobile and the grapevine are the 
only means of communication. Talk 
about country people not reading? 


no railroad, and no newspapers 
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wus Senator Ellison D. (“Cotton 
Ed”) Smith of South Carolina 
introduced a bill during World War 
I providing for government owner- 
ship and operation of nitrate muni 
tions plants, he almost certainly had 
no notion of the eventual impact his 
proposals would have on the nation’s 
agriculture. Nor did he have any idea 
that he was planting a mustard seed 
that would grow into TVA, an in- 
tegrated resource development with 
nation-wide benefits and world-wide 
fame. 

“Cotton Ed” was interested in agri- 
culture, and primarily Southern agri- 
culture, which consumed great quan- 
tities of nitrogen fertilizer, then 
practically all imported, in growing 
cotton. His idea was that, after the 
paramount demands of national de- 
fense had been met, the government 
nitrate plants should be used in 
peacetime to produce fertilizers for 
American agriculture. His proposals 
became section 124 of the National 
Defense Act of 1916, and under this 
Act the War Department built Wilson 
Dam and the nitrate plants at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama. 


In the happy hey-day after World 
War I, when other government “sur- 
plus” wartime properties were being 
auctioned off for a song, the mandate 
that the nitrate plants should be used 
for the benefit of agriculture saved 
the Muscle Shoals properties from the 
common fate. Not that private inter- 
ests didn’t eye them covetously. The 
hitch was that, in the Senate, all bids 
and proposals came before the Com. 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
headed by Senator George W. Norris 
of Nebraska. Norris not only objected 
to disposing of the properties for a 
fraction of their cost—one proposal 
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TVA Helps 
Heal Farms and Forests 


by JAMES P. POPE 


he described as “the greatest gilt to 
mortal man since salvation was made 
free to the human race’’—but he saw 
them as a great public asset, the start 
of a vast program to develop the wa 
ter and land resources of an entire 
river Valley. 

It took nearly a decade and a half 
of debate, in and out of the Congress, 
before TVA was set up not only to 
control the river through dams and 
reservoirs but to concern itself with 
the problems of agriculture and for- 
estry, with conservation of soil and 
water on the land. 

In the operation of the Muscle 
Shoals properties, it was recognized in 
the Act that research, development, 
and demonstration of new and im 
proved fertilizers would be more 
important than simple production. 
Moreover, although TVA is best 
known as a “regional” agency, in one 
respect—the operation of the fertiliz- 
er-munitions facilities—the region it 
serves extends to the national borders 
In the 25 years since 1933, the ferti 
lizer research and demonstration a 
tivities centered at Muscle Shoals have 
extended their benefits to three-qua 
ters of the states of the nation. A few 
examples will illustrate. 

e In Washington and South Caro 
lina last year, practical farmers, using 
IVA fertilizers, were demonstrating 
how productive, soil-healing pastures 
could be established. In Minnesota, 





JAMES P. POPE served for more than e 
decade as a director of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Before then he was 
U.S. Senator from Idaho. His Senate ca 
reer enabled him to range over virtually 
the entire field of conservation, for he 
served on the Committees on Agriculture 
and Forestry, Mines and Mining, and Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation. 





a wholesale fertilizer company and its 
retailers conducted 
meetings, published pamphlets, and 


dozens ol farmet 
sponsored radio 
proper 
mended by state agricultural experts 


programs on the 


use of fertilizers as recom 


e Minnesota farmers are 
plant high 
pounds ol! nitrogen, 30 


buying 
food ofl analysis—2U 
pounds ol 
phosphate, and 10 pounds ot potash 


Lhe 


concentration ol 


in each 100-pound bag lertilizen 
is about double the 
the average 

United States 
make some of it by 


nary fertilizer 


material used in the 


Private distributors 
mixing ordi 


IVA re 


diamonium 


with a new 


search product, phos 
phate, which contains 74 
plant nutrient. 


turning to its production 


pel cent 


Private industry is 
e In Idaho, a farmers’ cooperative 
was planning a new fertilizer factory 
Ihe design was developed by TVA 
and made available for commercial 
use without charge. The 
planned to produce calcium meta 
phosphate, developed by the TVA, 
containing an unusually high propor 
Nearby 
chemical 
rock phos 
Much of 
the technology they use was developed 
by TVA 
e More than a hundred fertilizer 
plants in the country today are mix 
ing plant foods with a machine called 
a continuous ammoniator granulate 
a product of TVA chemical engineer 
ing research. Its ferti 
lizer mixtures more cheaply and re 
sults in a better product 


I'VA's development and demonstra 
tion activities have been conducted 
over a period in which tarming has 
steadily more complicated 
Today's farmer must be a manager in 
the most modern sense. He must test 
his soils and apply the right fertilizers 
in the right amount, weighing care 
fully the efficiency of his operations 
Moreover, this has been a_ period 
when the use of fertilizers has ex 
panded geographically. Fertilizer use 
today is no longer principally a 
Southern practice, but is nation-wide 
and growing fast. 

The TVA's chemical engineering 
research and its demonstration pro 
grams have played a pioneering role 
in this development over the past 


plant is 


tion ol phosphate plant food 
in the 
companies are 


Same State, private 
smelting 


phate in electric furnaces 


use produc es 


become 
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quarter century [VA's fertilizers, 
produced experimentally in plant-size 
units at Muscle Shoals, amount to less 
than two pe ent the fertilizers 
produced nd used in the United 
States. But they { in ways 
which stimulate tl of farm 
ers and fertilizer m wt rs and 
dealers to make 
wavs and with great ethcrency 

\W pra tices, re ymmended by the 
various state agricultural colleges and 
extension service experts but not 
generally accepted by farmers are 
stressed 

Che farm problen 
different in 1933 f 
Southern farme 


lepended on row roODpDs § } corn 


otton, and toba for 1 living 


Such agricults ' vastetul, leaving 
the ground b ! h of tl ime to 
rains which was! iway the topsoil 
Science at tl Lire how to end 
this waste College experiment sta 
tions had shown that phosphate and 
ime would make clover, allalfa, and 
grasses grow on hillsides, making live 
stock farming and better balanced 
farming systems feasible 

It was in accordance with this 
knowledge that TVA undertook first 
to work on phosphate fertilizers and 
to de velop tl techniques of electric 
furnace processing of phosphate ores 
to produce higher concentrations of 
plant nutrient The new materials 
were brought to the attention of farm 
ers through TVA's first educational 
program, the farm test-demonstration 
program, based on the belief that 
seeing is believing.” Administered 
by the State extension services and 
1ided by county organizations of farm 
ers, the program brought the facts ol 
fertilizer use to farmers through actual 
use of TVA fertilizers by individual 
test-demonstration farmers. One of 
the important results has been the 
establishment of a decided trend in 
Southern agriculture vay trom row 
crops to pastures and forage crops 


ind livestock production 


However, the Pp! »blem was not con 
fined to the South, but was national 
in scope. As Chairman of a Joint 
Congressional Committee on phos 
phate resources and use in the United 
States in 1938, I heard soils scientists 
testify that four-fifths of the soils of 
America were deficient in phosphorus 
More than this, we had testimony 
hat phosphorus deficiency had been 
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Before TVA—Feast or Famine 


Alternating floods and periods of low water levels made navigation on 
the Tennessee a practical impossibility. Before completion of TVA's 
Fort Loudoun Dam the river at Knoxville, Tennessee, looked like this 
at times. River freight amounted to only 33 million ton-miles in 1935 


After TVA—Enough All the Year 


TVA dams have opened a deep water channel throughout the 650-mile 
length of the Tennessee River, providing dependable, year-round navi- 
gation up river to Knoxville, and down stream, through the Ohio and 
Mississippi, to New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico. By 1956 freight 
carried on the Tennessee had skyrocketed to two billion ton-miles 





sever al 


] } 
CONCLUE ed 


animals in 
Committee 
that the use of phosphates in agricul 
ture should be increased 
and that efforts should be made to 
tap the huge, but then virtually un 
used, phosphate resources of the west 
ern Idaho, Montana, Wyo 
ming, and Utah. 


noted in farm 


states The 


drastically 


states of 


The development of new and im 
proved fertilizer in laboratories and 
plants is only the first step in the 
process. To bridge the gap between 
fertilizer technology and the farmer 
on the land, TVA has carried on 
two widespread educational pro 
grams which are guided by the 
agricultural colleges in various 
states. One of these programs 
been mentioned—the farm 
onstration program, started in 1935 
Some 71,000 farms in 38 states, cove 
ing more than 10 million acres, have 
participated. 


the 
has 


test-dem 


Che other program, affecting more 
farmers in more states, is the distrib 
ulor Lhe 


pro 


demonstration program 


most important teature ol this 
gram is the fact that 
cooperative commercial distributors 
and their dealers participate in getting 
fertilizer use information to the farm 


ers and themselves undertake experi 


private and 


ments to improve industry processes, 
products, and distributor 
Some 70 wholesale 


methods 
distributors—53 
cooperatives and 18 industrial firms 
are taking part in the program under 
contracts providing for major educa- 
tional activities in introducing new 
fertilizers and improving their use 
Their retail outlets, numbering more 
than 2,000, operate in 31 states 

TVA's primary interest is in the 
farmer, but this leads automatically 
to an interest in aiding the fertilizer 
and chemical industries, on whom the 
farmer must depend for his fertilize 
supplies, to improve their manufac 
turing machinery and techniques and 
their products. The results of TVA’s 
chemical engineering advances are 
made freely available to industry 
through licensing of TVA patents 
The licenses are royalty-free and non 
exclusive. 

In all this, the dual purpose of the 
Muscle Shoals facilities—agriculture 
and national defense—has not been 
lost. Rather, the two aspects of use 
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of the facilities are complementary 
I'VA’s electric furnace developments 
enabled it in World War II to supph 
quantities of elemental 


large phos 


phorus to the armed services 
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today 
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Che forest products industries 


are 
year. 
employ about 50,000 persons earning 
$100 million a year. Valley forests, 
once cutover, depleted, and on the 
l the 


downgrade, today are 
feet a year 


growing at 


rate of 1.5 billion board 


productive 
and of its 
result of a 
long period ot concentrated effort in 


These evidences of the 
the 
future potential are 


use ol forest resource 


the 
which and 


forestry agriculture 


Valley 


igen 
States worked 
hand in hand with the TVA, the U.S 
Forest Soil Conservation 
Service, the forest products industries 
and 


cies of the seven 


Service, the 


many other regional, state, and 
local groups 
When TVA 


ol a century, 


was set up a quarte! 


igo the forest resource 





Herblock in The 


“First Thing to Do 
Is Take Down Those Damn Plaques” 


Washington 


h id 


Nearly 
Vall 


Only a 


the national forests, 


received inade quat attention 


outside of 


a million acres of land in the 


burned over each yea few 
landowners 
timber 


forestry 


private were practicing 
The 
and 


emploved 


systematic management 


state budgets were low 


the seven states together 


only 40) toresters 
One ol 


forest 


[VA's first contributions to 


improvement was an extensive 
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fire prevention campaign which would 


build up public awareness of fire dam 
age and bring more forests under pro 
tection I'VA helped state foresters 
in selecting sites for fire 


~KOUTL LOW 


ers, installing and operating fire 


and 
loda‘ 
more than 95 per cent of u land 


I 
1] » 125 counties in the 


danger measuring equipment, 


making surveys of fire ca 

otected from fire by the 

Tennes 

see watershed cooperate financial 

fire control 
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Valley 


about 


O00 been 


only about | 
forested 
ecries operall 
began proat 
Over the ars, close 15,000 


planted 


land owners have 
366 million seedlings on 326,000 
icres. OF the total IVA 
nurseries supplied million lo 
day the different; 
forestry agencies are much more active 


and in the 


seedlings 
14 


situation 1s state 


past couple of years the 


state nurseries have supplied more 
IVA for 
Moreover, the 


have 


tree seedlings than 
in the Valley 


tion activities 


planting 
retoresta 
spre ad over the 


entire seven-state area 


Forest management demonstrations 
set up through the 
I'VA, state forestry 
est landowners have 


cooperation ol 
agencies, and for 
led the 
the 


285 such demonstra 


way to 
ward 
I oday 


tions in 


improving use ol forests 
there are 
the Valley covering 562,000 
and an additional 1.2 

are put 


ment by industry and consulting for 


acres, million 


acres being under manage 


esters working with landowners 


Thus, on the agricultural and the 
forest lands of the Valley, as well as 
in the multiple-use of the Tennessee 
River system, the resources of an im 
portant region are being developed 
into fuller productivity through the 
cooperation of a federal agency, the 
IVA, and the people of the Valley 
and their institutions 
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all this and 
FISHING too! 


by HAROLD V. MILLER 


7." Tennessee Valley Authority ts 
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navigation-flood control-electric 
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subsidiary aris 
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Malaria Control 





I'wenty-five years ago malaria was 
prev ilent the 
Tennessee Valley. In the tier of coun 
ties on both the Tennessee 
River, in Alabama, a third 
of the people had the debilitating 
Many fields untended 
the farmers sick 
their work. Absenteeism was 
high in the small factories in the 
towns and productivity was low be- 
cause of the life-sapping lethargy. 
When TVA proposed to build 
dams that would create broad lakes 
with miles of shallow-water shore- 
lines, there were objections and dire 
predictions of a much wider scourge 
of malaria. But TVA took strong 
preventive measures 


a widely disease in 
sides ot 
northern 
disease went 


because were too 


to do 
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potentialities for public park pur 
poses were identified. The states were 


encouraged to include shoreline loca 





tions in their systems of state parks 
and to date 
aggregate ol 


with an 
18.000 acres 

parks 
the 


twelve 
more 
become 
through sales, 


areas 
than 
state either 


granting 


have 
lease, ol 
ot easements 

\reas 
gically 


not so large nor so strate 
from the state stand 
points were made available for park 
under 
There are 23 of them, totaling some 
3,600 acres. Also, 30 municipal parks 
have been established. In all of these 
activities TVA been firmly 


persuasive in contending that park 


ocated 


purposes county sponsorship 


has 


reasonably available for 


citizens of all races 


facilities be 


gut even the 65 developed parks 
would not give adequate and con 
venient opportunity for access to the 
lakes, spread among 10,000 miles of 
shoreline. People might well want to 


have a picnic or launch a boat and 


go fishing without driving long dis 
t 


ances to one of the deve loped parks 
Accordingly, nearly 2,000 small areas 
around the lakes, selected afte 
ful study, were set aside for 
parks and public access points where 


the lakes 


care 
roadside 


people can get on 
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Lhe 


lakes is a 


the 
the 

recreation 

thre 


recreational use of IVA 
tre 
and 


economy 


major factor in 


mendous growth of 
tourism 
of the 


reckoned, 


as a category in 
generally 
along with manufacturing 
and agriculture, among the top three 
income 


states and is now 


sources ol 

Ihe preservation of lands for pub 
the 
than hindered the 


lic access to reservoirs has en 


hanced rather pri 
vate de velopment of shorelines. Many 
first 


fishing experience at a public access 


people have thei boating o1 
who become addicted to 
tor 


the many boat dealers, patrons of the 


point: those 


the wate sports are customers 


private boat docks, and perhaps even 
buv into the hundreds of subdivisions 
ind 


thousands of building lots laid 


out in relation to the reservoirs 


Stabilized Flow 





wate! 1s 


release 
the pro 
control, 


capacity to store and 


vital, of course, to 


flood 


grams of navigation, 
and hydro-electric power production 
Beyond that, 


dictable 


the availability of pre 


amounts of water at a pal 
ticular time and place is of tremen 
dous loca 


importance in industrial 


tion. For ex imple 


Paper mills are large users of wa 


ter. When the Bowaters Paper Com 
pany was seeking a location for its 
$55,000,000 plant, forestry data and 
matters of transportation and power 
supply were taken into account. But 
the factor permitting its location at 
the desirable some 40 
northeast of 


the predictable water supply in the 


precise point 


miles Chattanooga was 
Hiwassee River made possible by up 
Apalachia, Hiwas 
see, Chatuge, Nottely, and lesser dams 
the Hiwassee and its tributaries 
In the urgent days of World Wat 
Il, the availability of 
was important in the locating of mu 
nitions-producing units. Oak Ridge 
nuclear facilities were oriented to 
the Clinch River, controlled by Nor 
Dam, and to the upper reaches 
of the relatively constant level Watts 
sar Reservoir. Again, the Volunteer 
Ordnance Works, near Chattanooga, 
used the stored water of Chickamauga 
Lake. Many instal 
lations are made possible as indus 
locate in the several communi 
ties, assured of water supply, whether 
through their own or municipal sys 


Stream storage at 


on 


proc ess wate 


Tis 


less spectacular 


tries 
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PRITCHETT FARM 
mer Pritchett, White 
Ticssce msoctated “ ith 
in Opcrating the lrepamne 
Jetlerson County, bough 
al acreage to enlarge 
The land had little t 
lett Crops were wo 


i o 
ble and sage 


PRITCHETT FARM 

picture shows the sam 

with the open acres nm 

ly covered with a hig 

mixture of legumes 

Cattle had grazed on 

when no hay was availab 

of the drought of 1952. M 
the farmland in the TVA 
has been improved as dramatis 
as this through PV A-inspi 
planning 


When TVA was established 
perts of the U.S Departmer 
Agriculture and the state ag 
tural colleges recommended 
search on phosphate fertilize: 
which valley soils were det 

Here an early test-<demonstrat 
farmer talks over with his counts 
agent the results of application of 
phosphate and lime The check 
strip in the center received no ferti 


lizer or lime 





tems, due to 


upstream 
annual 
rivers and smaller 


storage 
maintaining an flow in the 


streams 


Training of Workers 





As it 


ton 


undertook its 
and 
brought a 
pert employes 
promptly 


great construc 
tasks, IVA 


outside ex 


operating 

minimum of 
into the area 
initiated 


and 


In-Service train 


ing and apprentice classes to qualify 


persons from the region to perform 
important tasks in the agency's pro 
gram. The 
programs 


success of these training 
immediate and far 
The ability of the people 
capacity for developing 
skills was soundly demonstrated. This 
immediately opened skilled jobs to 
persons already living in the area. It 
had the additional effect of proving 
to people outside the area that thes: 
were not in fact an ignorant, incom 
petent bunch of hillbillies. Both the 
demonstration and the improved hu 
man 


was 
reaching 
and their 


resource stood the region and 
the nation in good stead 


In the appointment and promo 
tion of personnel, according to the 
IVA Act, “no political test o1 quali 
fication shall be permitted or given 
consideration, but all such appoint 
ments and promotions shall be given 
and made on the basis of merit and 
This set the stage for re 
cruitment of the most qualified per 
available and the 


stage for an exceptional degree of 


efficiency.” 


sons also set 
employe morale. Individuals improve 
themselves and perform brilliantly in 
this atmosphere. From this theater of 
personal 

ment they 
by the 


and achieve 


have moved out, 


deve lopm«¢ nt 
literally 
thousands, to 
in othe 


strategic posts 
federal 


public 


AgCTICICS and 


other areas of and 


privat 
employment 

Legal 
nel 


and administrative 
have been called to a 
federal 
temporary agencies created during 
World War II to cabinet level posts 
and the Atomic 
Forme: 


pe rson 
number of 
mayor agencies 


ranging trom 


Energy Commission 
I'VA engineers have by now 
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tzp : t is Post-Dispatch 


“Ah, That’s the Place for It’ 


built 


many of world’s 


the major 
dams and engineering projects as em 
ployes of private firms or national 
governments. Former TVA technical 
and professional personnel are serv- 
ing in a variety of capacities around 
the globe in service of 
United 


the foreign 


governments or as States 
representatives in 
Others are prominent 
the faculties of the 
universities or occupy 
and local 
have 


foreign pro 
grams 


bers ot 


great 


mem 
nation’s 
StrategK 
positions in state govern 
ments 


the ranks of 


the laboratories of 


Still others moved into 


management or into 
industry ind 


Commerc 


Impact on Government 





Vhs 


vyovernment 


IVA on 


renerally has been of far 


upgrading elfect of 


reaching significance 


I'VA's sys 


tem of making payments in 


in tl national scene, 
lieu of 
taxes to state and local governments 
value as an in 
model for other federal 
I'VA recognized that its ac 


tivities had immediate disrupting ef 


has h id consid rable 


centive and 


agencies 


fect on established patterns of taxa 
tion and local finance as it purchased 
the physical assets of various electric 
companies operating within its re 
gion. The purchase of lands for dam 
and reservoir construction disrupted 


the traditional real property tax 


base. Of 
ted and other taxables 
theless, TVA w 


based on location 


cours new wealth 


rke 
mula 
renerated and sec 
its basi Act in o7 
permit it to make pay 


state and 


tric powe! 


ndment to 


taxes to 
I his 


valuable as a 


successful 
been 
federal agencies 


problems 


role as a regional de 
IVA 


the natural re 


In its 


ment agency, concerned 


vith many of sources 
the re 710n It did not presume tot ike 


over responsibility for these resources, 


but rather chose a course of action 


consciously designed to encourage 
the 
programs of the states concerned with 
the various In the field of 
forestry, much of TVA’s work is car 
ried out through or in close cooper 


with the state 


and strengthen institution and 


resources 


ation forestry agency 


The same story of encouragement 


of the states and assumption of re 
sponsibilities by the states is reflected 
in numerous state departments and 
agencies was 
I'VA's 
dams and create 
evitably had impact in individual 
towns, TVA took the position that it 
federal 
to direct the adjustments which com 


make to 


For example, while it 
responsibility to construct 


reservoirs which in 


was not a necessary activity 


munities should these 
conditions. Rather, it a1 
the State 

professional 


the 


changed 
ranged through Planning 
Commission that 

= 


lanning employes of 


city 
State be 
dispatched to offer technical advice to 
he local communities as an aid in 
naking their own decisions in such 
Out ol 
rogram of planning assistance grew 


program which ultimate 


natters this early alized 
1 statewide 


lv became the basis for nati 
federal aid to local plannin 
the Hous! 


the states under 


1954 


Here, 


sidiary 


then, are some of the sub 
benefits that 
a quarter ot a 
jor operations of TVA 


add up to 


have flowed lor 
century from the ma 
Together they 
an impressive record of 
achievement in areas too little known 
They emphasize in their quiet way 
that TVA was indeed the 
people of the States of 


America.” 


“built for 
United 
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TVA 


ights for Its Life 


by RUFUS TERRAL 


— TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHOR 

iry’s quarter-century of brilliant 
achievement marked by a 
battle against 
enemies relentlessly seeking to destroy 
the it to their own 
selfish ends. The roots of the struggle 
go all the way back to World War I, 
hiteen before TVA 
ot Wilson 
chemical 
\l ibama 
the 


has been 


day-in and day-out 


system or turn 


ve 


ars born 


was 

Construction 
its affiliated 
Muscle 
ultimately to 
the TVA 
by Congress a few months before the 
1918 Armistice; it wartime 
measure designed to free the United 
States from its hazardous dependence 
Chile principal source of 
nitrites for munitions. Work on th 
project was halted for a while after 
the end of the w for lack of funds, 
and the dam was not completed until 
1925. In the meantime, 
question of what to d 


Dam and 


plants at 
Shoals which were 


links 


1uthorized 


become first 


in system was 


was i 


on as its 


al 
the burning 
o with the dam 
and the chemical plants became the 
focal point great ce 
bate 


of a national 


Nitrates are useful for fertilizer 
well as munitions, and the succession 
of bills which Senator WwW 
Norris of Nebraska introduced in 
Congress between 1918 and 1935 
called for of the Muscle Shoals 
chemical plants for both purposes 


is 


George 


use 


rhe privately-owned fertilizer com 
panies they 
feared competition, as sadly as thei 
it. Privately-owned 


compantes 


were opposed because 


busine ss nec ce d 


electric powet were op 
posed because they feared competi 
tion from the power at Wilson Dam 
needed the stimulating 
and guiding influence of competition 


did the fertilizer 


yet they 


even more than 
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Further 
settlement 


companies 
final 


obstructing 
offers, 
pally by Henry Ford and the 
can Cyanamid Co., 
tics——at a 
When 

FUT ited 


were princi 
Ameri 
to buy the proper 
fraction of their value 
Fr inklin Roosevelt 

1933, the 
developments of 


was 1n 


au in opposition 
Muse 
Shoals stood paralyzed by the awful 


fate which had befallen private busi 


to public 


ness in tour years of searing depres 
The financial bankruptcy which 
business community of the 


sion 
the nation 
confronted was appalling, but it was 
as nothing compared with its bank 
ruptcy of ideas. Neither business men 
nor their special-interest representa 
idea which 
ound Franklin Roose 
contrary, his ce 
maligned 


tives in Congress had any 
way to turn I 
ebrated 
Trust filled 
official Washington with a ferment 
of broad, bold, and, above all 
else, confident. TVA was one of the 
first of Iwo months after the 
inauguration the establishing 
IVA was enacted by Congress 
Opponents who for four years had 
been sterile of about 
save the country’s economy 


velt, to the 


and Brain 
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own businesses 
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ideas about how 
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Before the advent of electricity, Carrying water trom wells or trom springs was a common chor 
in rural areas of the Tennessee Valley. In 1935, only one farm in 28 had electric service. Rural 


electrification brought the opportunity for farm water systems, making for more convenient 


living and easing farm tasks. About 95 per cent of farms in the region now have electricity 


\ few years before this picture was 
taken, these two fields in Madison 
County, North Carolina, were 
equally eroded. The owner of the 
held at left entered the TVA test- 
demonstration program and by use 
of phosphate and lime produced 
cover that halts erosion and _per- 
mits livestock growing. 





Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, Atabama, 
was established to take advantage of the 
navigation channel. It imports Nebraska 
grain and corn by barge. It also provides a 
$2,000,000 


worth in 1955-—and thus aids in the shift 


market for locally-grown grain 


toward more diversified farming in what 
was once one-crop cotton country. Between 
1943 and 1955, the plant expanded from a 
>350,000 to a $2,000,000 enterprise, increas 
ing employment from 170 to more than 300 


Night scene during the construction of 
Fontana Dam during World War Il. A 
peacetime schedule for building this dam 
was five or six years. Working around the 


clock, TVA construc tion crews placed three 


million cubic yards of concrete and had it 
producing power in less than three years 
Fontana is 480 feet high, the highest dam 
east of the Rocky Mountains. It provides a 
million acre-feet of storage space for flood 
control; in drier periods, its stored water 
is used at eleven dams downstream to pro- 
duce power and = maintain 
depths. 


navigation 


This giant crane is unloading three barges of pulpwood 


Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation pulp and pape 
Located about 19 miles trom the 
of the Hiwassee River, the 5100,000,000 plant manutac 


print and sulphate pulp 


Calhoun, Tennessec 


lo 
mii 


1 





Case, contended that the 
management of the Alabama Power 
Company had entered into the con- 
tract under duress because it was 
threatened with competition it could 
not meet. The district court ruled 
against I'VA, the circuit court of ap 
peals reversed the decision, and the 
U.S. Supreme Court sustained the 
decision in favor of TVA. 

The following year, 1936, the utili 
ties returned to the attack at law 
Eighteen companies chal 
lenged the constitutionality of the 
IVA Act 


Ashwander 


pow el 


and sought to enjoin tt 
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irom carrying OUL Its power program 
except for sale of power from Wilson 
Dam. A three-judge panel in district 
court ruled against the 18 companies, 
and the Supreme Court threw out 
the appeal on grounds that possession 
franchise 
upon a 


conferred no 
utility to be 
competition resulting 
the 


State 
right 
immune to 


ot a 
legal 


activities of 
government 


from _ legitimate 


federal 


As TVA began to develop its first 
modest power supplies, accompanied 
by the first modest means of trans 
mitting the energy, the power com- 
panies resorted to a wrecking opera- 
tion which came to be known 
popularly as “spite lines.” 

Ihe technique was simple. As soon 
as an association of private citizens 
was formed for the purpose of bring 
ing in TVA power, the utility built 
lines into the heart of the area with 
the aim of skimming off the cream 
of the available business, thus mak 
ing service to the remainder impra 
tical even for TVA. 

rhe spite line device was employed 
by power companies nationally in an 
effort to prevent the Rural Electrifi 
cation Administration from finally 
bringing the industrial revolution to 
the American countryside, but no 
where so intensively as in the Ten 
There a farmer might 
go to sleep one evening with the new 


nessee Valley 


hope of obtaining electricity through 
the partnership he and his neighbors 
had formed with TVA and REA, only 
to find next that a 
company spite line had come during 
the night to tower over his front 
yard. 

But 


was in 


moming power! 


the force of a dynamic idea 
ferment. Industrial communi 
ties felt with almost panicky convic 
that without TVA power! they 
would be unable to compete with 
other industrial communities in the 
Valley that had it. Merchants saw in 
the program the birth of an expand 
could 
So the spite line was 


lacked 


tion 


ing power which mean new 
life to them 
foredoomed 


bec 1usé¢ it popu 


lar acceptance 

Political as opposed to legal agita 
tion by the power companies against 
IVA reached its apogee in the Chat 
municipal referendum of 
1935 on the issue of a public power 
distribution system. As in the Ash 
the front against TVA 
It consisted of a Citi 


cy 
tanooga 


wander case, 


was a false one 


zens and Taxpayers Association 
formed for the occasion 
Electric's parent Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation 
$20,000 of the 


expenses 


Tennessee 


contributed 
Association's $22,000 

Arguments advanced to the voters 
by the company 
tained, in the words of 
tee of Congress that later investigated 
TVA, “numerous statements which 
were either factually 
used in such a 
false inference.’ 


powel front con- 


the commit 


incorrect or 


way as to create a 


The referendum, nevertheless, vot 
ed in TVA power by 19,000 to 8,000 

After the decision at the polls, the 
campaign against TVA was still car 
ried on other means. The 
boycotted the Chat 
old established 
fought for public 
new daily, 
company Free Press, 
concealed $10,000 in 
vestment in stock, increased payments 


through 
power! company 
News, an 
had 


subsidized a 


tanooga 
daily 

power, 
the 
by means of a 


which 
and 
pro powell 


for advertising, and reduced charges 
The News 


business 


for electricity finally 


was 


forced out of 


rae 
After succesful referenda by 
whelming majorities in all four prin 
cipal cities of Memphis, 
Nashville, Chattanooga, Knox 
ville—-TVA began negotiations to ac 
quire the ele trical properties of the 
Tennessee company for itself and the 
municipal and co-op distributors of 


Over! 


Tennessee 
and 


its power. So little headway was made 
for so long that all the principal cities 
Knoxville, and the 
smaller towns as well, felt compelled 


except several of 
to start construction of their own sys 
tems, and began serving customers 
Wendell L. Willkie, president of 
the holding company and later Re 
candidate for President, 
himself a shrewd bargainer 
He demanded $37,000,000 more than 
an independent audit and TVA's es 
timate ol 


publican 
sh wwed 


showed the 
worth. At last the 
was consummated, for $78,600, 
$21,000,000 the 


value wonderful,” 


depreciation 
properties to be 
deal 
OOO 
of its 


above estimate 
“Peace, it’s 
sighed Willkie when it was all over 
For his holdir g company, it had been 
a highly profitable peace 

Though TVA was now a going and 
settled the 


against it did not slacken, but mount 


operation, propaganda 
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public information have not even 
stopped short of trving to pit one re 
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other, seeking to convince 
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subsidizing eiectri« 
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in that 

are in 
Tennessee Valley by helping pay its 
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power pl 


they 
the 


rest the country 


service 


power! 
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own 
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imming protit the custom 
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way 
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Institute has 
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system 
read h 


the 


ow that 1 powel 


this 
conclusion has p Oo it cost 


of 
lor 


navigation and, 
the 


is 1mne was dropped 


flood control 


good measure ill other actiy 
IVA. Tt 
IVA hed the point where 


accumulated ex 


ities ol 
when reac 
its earnings 
ceeded the net expense of all its pro 


grams, including non-power ones 


pe wel 
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Wilson Dam, started in World War 
TVA 


over to in 1933 to become the 


mpleted in 1925, was turned 


link 


I and 


first system 


in the new river 


It was a powerhouse capacity of 456,000 kilowatts, largest of any of the 
PVA dams. The dam includes a lock, and opens the former upstream 


shoals to navigation. 


Nin 
place in the propaganda lin 
survey by Opinion Researé 
the 


years ago a major 


tion startled industry 


ing that the great mapjorit 
in of TVA 
Opin Lesearc! 


were lavor 


h has used 


from a small West 


tit \ 


whic 
Apan | 


to nation-w mas sent 


1 edit 


ope rations 
cad Ca news 


week to 
papers all over the country, for pub 
the 


can orials every 


ication as editors’ independent 


op nion 

\ widespread, vicious and unprin 
cipled propaganda campaign, well or 
heeled, sordid and 


Hill of Ala 


ganized and well 
bold,” Senator Lister 


“impair the effective 


IVA l 
hedged but 


I Ist nhowe1 





F 





IVA lakes are widely used for 
recreational purposes Recreation 
facilities re present an investment ol 
about S60 million by states, coun 
ties, cities, and private madividduals 


, 
State 


and COM pallies Ther are | 
parks, 33 municipal and counts 
parks, and 356 private businesses 

boat docks, resorts, fishing camps 
and lodges. More than 30 million 
person-day visits are made to the 
lakes every vear for recreational 
purposes The lakes are popula 
for boating (including sailing), and 


fishing 


Bank fishing below mainstream 
TVA dams ts getting to be big 
business, in a pleasurable sort of 
way. Hundreds line the banks at 
all Tennessee River dams, and the 
catches are reported consistently 
good The Guntersville Dam in 
northern Alabama ts shown in the 
background 


Rossville Boulevard in Chatta 
nooga, Tennessee, during the flood 
of 1917. Under natural conditions, 
the flood of January-February 1957 
would have been about six feet 
higher, as indicated by the arrow 
Regulation of the floodwaters by 
the TVA multiple-purpose system 
lowered the crest by 22 feet, avert 
ing an estimated $66 million in 
property damage. 





to the whole venture, the decision as 
to what would or would not “impair” 
IVA 
Only 
come apparent 
tack on TVA 
in its entirety 


United States, who 


election did it be 
that the utilities’ at 
had taken 
by the President of the 


would 


iter the 


been ove! 
sponsol 
the 
bringing 
to bear on that purpose all the powers 


an undeclared war to destroy 


governments own agency, 
of his high office, together with some 
which the Constitution re 
after his 
President, despite 


slur 


powers 


serves to Congress Soon 


election, the new 
} Qo nledvge ‘fe ad 
nis campaign pleage rererrec 


I'VA as 


The fight was out in 


ringly to aspects of “creep 


ing socialism.’ 
the open. In the operation President 


Eisenhower has been aided il indeed 


he has not been his chief 
staff Adams, a 


former governor of New Hampshire 


inspire d by 
assistant, Sherman 


who is among the most virulent foes 
of public power in the country 
stall for 
the Bureau 


adjunct of the 


Serving as the general this 


mnflict has been 
of the Budget, an 


strange ¢ 


President's office which coordinates 
requests of administra 


tive departments and 


the budget 
and 
contain 


agencies 
shall 


sent to Congress 


determines what they 


when they are 


With 


forces, the 


formidable array of 


this 


official assault levied 
igainst IVA on 
Starve it out, to 


powe}:r 


was 
fronts: to 
render its 
inetiective 


three 
low-cost 
through 


power! 


program 
infiltrating 
into its 


high-cost privat 


system under compulsion 
and to recompose its board of dire 
tors with appointees hostile to TVA 

Ihe starvation pincer was applied 
by the simple expedient of choking 
off, in the Budget, 
rVA generating 
plants to expand 


to the 
} 


Bureau of the 
requests ior new 
supply in response 
expanding demand of a 
iealthy, growing region 
Since half of all 
[VA's power output was required to 
of the Atomic Energy 
which had top priority 
on the power, the places where the 
the 
stores, industrial plants, mines, and 
homes of the people of the Vallev. 
The spoke vaguely of 
possible alternatives to the customary 


method of financing TVA capital in 


something like 


~ 


Opn rate 


(Commission 


plans 


pinch would be felt were in 


President 
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vestments by Congressional 
One of 
authority for 

But 


proposal was in. the 


ippropri 
bonding 
permit self 


ations them 
IVA, to 


while the 


was 
financing bonding 
throes of the 


indecision, 


“study discussion, and 
plain inertia which still immobilize 
later, a re 
markable development occurred 

Phe White 


the President by 


it more than four vears 
that 
had 


Com 


House announced 
executive order 
Atomik 


mission to contract 


directed the Enerey 


with a syndicate 
of two private 
build a 


Memphis 


with its 


powell companies to 
generating plant at West 
Arkansas, and supply TVA 
The 


generally known 


output syndicate be 


came is Dixon-Yates 
ifter the names of the presidents of 


the power companies involved 


The semantic subterfuge unde 
which AE( into the pr 


ture was the contention that the pow 


was cdi iwn 


some ol 
Commission was tak 
In actuality the pro 


would sup 


er was intended to replace 
the powell the 
IVA 


posed new block of powe1 
I I 


ing from 


ply the increasing demand of the city 

of Memphis 

of the Atomik 
The executive 


which was no business 


Energy Commission's 
order did violence to 
the separation of legislative and ex 


assumed command 


ecutive powers It 
of AEC and TVA 


ed as arms of Congress independent 
of the 


two agencies creat 


executive department. It in 
AEC ina 


grave duties. It 


volved political mission 


alien to its stripped 
IVA of the 
cision in an 
ful operation 

The deal, 
continued to be enveloped in 


most salient 


powers of managerial «le 


area vital to its success 


conceived in 


utmost 
secrecy 
mystery concerning its 


details. Gradually, through investi 
gation by newspapers and members of 
that the 
AEC had 
and that the 
IVA was simi 
that 


been 


Congress, it became known 
of Commissioners of 


de al 
Directors of 


Board 
voted against the 
Board of 
larly opposed It 
the Dixon-Yates 
favored as 


disc losed 
had 


instrument 


was 
syndicate 
i chosen with 


out competitive bidding. It was dem 


onstrated that the arrangen 


cost the government nea 


much as building its own 
that th high-priced pm 


likely compel TVA 


$5. 500.000 


very 
rates to meet 


XCOSSIVE osts 


\s these cise 
it had sedulousl 
Administ 
President I 
promised that the 
be told. His Budget 
\EC prepared and issued | 


embarrass d the 
ind = more, 
entire story 


Bureau 


tailed 
Yates deal 


ve iled mm the 


Wono the 


the most dar 
had 
full 

the brainchil 


bank 


been om 


report 
I 


vestment 


chnical advise 


} 


iaw forbids al 


governme 


which the 
protit 


called 


private concern 
“conflict of inte 
President Ejisenhow 
that Wenzell had 
do with Dixon-Ya 
dent that the Pres 
} 


thing t 
was ey 
peen misintormec 
With the furor ove 
rht. Presi 

first opportunity to make ! 
ment to the TVA board occurt 


le mt 


chose Brigadie 
Vogel, a member of the Corps 
neers of the United States 
IVA for } 
functions the ( 
General Voge 
that TVA 


ing socialism,” and instead 


which was hostile to 
taken 


sidered its own 


over! 


shared the view 
ing independent judgmer 
I'VA Act contemplated, n 
the errand boy of tl 

anti- TVA 
Sherman Adan 


le¢ llow dl 


ind the 
! 


ed by 
irectors stea 

the deal at every point 
illied himself with Ad 
Strauss, chairman of AE( 


runner for Dixon-Yates 


As Operation Trojan Horse 


Knoxvi 


ceeded swimmingly at 


General Herbs 


1) 





Dixon-Yates 
deepening dismay at 
The revelations of 
secretly arrived at had not even mo 
mentarily deterred it. But the likeli 
hood of violation of the United 
States provided a 


eration was sinking in 
Washington 


secret contract 


criminal code 
barrie? 

As the Administration about 
for means of getting off the hook, the 
city of Memphis announced that it 
would rather build its own plant 
than accept the distasteful Dixon 
Yates scheme. Mr. Eisenhower first 
professed to doubt the sincerity of 
Memphis’ intentions, but 


cast 


finally ac- 


cepted its bona fides and canceled the 


contract as summarily 
manded it 13 
Dixon-Yates syndicate responded by 
suing the government for $3,500,000 
Contesting the claim, Mr. Eisenhow 


as he had com 
months 


befor« The 


er’s Department of Justice is now con 
ling that the contract was illegal 
conflict of interest on 

Wenzell, and 
general against the public interest 
In TVA, General Vogel 


gressively frustrating policy, 


ten¢ 
because ot a 
the part of was in 
was pro 

tearing 
down morale, and worsening what 
had been at an impossible 
tion The Municipal 
League, representing the city govern 
ments of the state, and the Tennes 
Public Power Association 
protested to the President that Vogel 
had undermined the inde 
pendence of the ag " and “aligned 
himself with TVA's enemies to harass 
and even to with a 
threat to investments of the 
association’s member total 
ing $400,000,000 C,overno! 


Frank Clement of 


best situa 


Tennessee 


sec Valley 


“seriously 
ency 
destroy it,’ con 
seque nt 

systems 
And 


I ennessee ¢ h irg< d 





The Progressive’s 
Special Issue 


THE RUSSIANS 


and 
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that General 


course ol 


Vogel 
conduct in cleat 
of his duty in that office 
Until — last 
Vogel had been limited in his oper 


“has pursued a 
violation 
September Genera! 


essentially 
but he let it he 


ations to an negating 


role, known that as 


soon as a second member was ap 
pointed he expected to control the 
majority on the take 
the offensive 

The President 
second appointee 


who like 


an organization 


board ind ovel 
actively 
then named as his 


Arnold R 


Vogel came 


Jones, 
from 
IVA 


which 


Genera! 
hostile to 


the Bureau of the Budget, of 


he was deputy director 


Jones had a 
record of antagonism to public power 
extending 
ber of the Kansa 
mission, where he done his bit 
to wreck the Electrifica 
tion Administration in his 

At last, the death of the 
membet fought for 
sident his 


back to his term as a mem 
s Corporation Com 
had 
to trv Rural 
State 

final board 


IVA 


opportunity 


who had 
gave the Pre 
all I 1s¢ nhowet1 board 


that the A 


was desirous of 


to omplete an 
It was 
tion 


evident Iministra 
selecting as win 
known to be 
lieve in “the wisdom and fe 
of the TVA Act,” as the 
all the directors to swear on being in 
ducted into office 


dow dressing someone 
-asibility 


> law re quires 


Ihe choice fell upon Dr. Frank | 
Welch, agriculture at the 
University of Kentucky. The Machia 
vellian joker in his appointment was 
that Dr. Welch, 
reputation for 
find little security in an ap 
pointment for less than one-third of 
an unexpired nine-year term unless 


dean of 


bore | 


IVA, 


though he 
believing in 
would 


conduct on the board 
anti- TVA 
well enough to win his 
full term. He 


angle 


his course of 
pleased the forces at the 
White House 
renomination to a 
played the 
dinarily close to the vest by becoming 
ad IVA on leave of absence 

Kentucky. To 


public 


security extraor 
irector ol 
from the University of 
date, so far as the record 
shows, Dr Welch has 
complete nonentity on the 


directorate. 


been a 


IVA 


Now, on its 25th anniversary, 
TVA’s reward for and a half 
decades of outstanding service which 
has stirred admiration and emula 
tion in virtually every corner of the 
world, is the necessity to fight for 
its life as it has never had to fight 
before. 


two 
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The Miracle of Rivers 


by Senator Richard L. Neuberger 


\ EN LiA ; J 9 | 
I ! i 1 I r since 


Cal 2 1! I Iman I 


rivers 


fish fro - t riitte these 


rivers. When n 1 had advanced 


I trie I rs were 


ry, all the cre 
efor br s fi the highlands 
massive end mn some gorg of aweso! 
th ind proport 1 Eventu 


mparts 


ered a souré ol f mig! 1tGOO1 nay 
IVA idea 


phenomena 


more endurin 


ere the birth of great rivers ox 


pul He said to Congre 
mel 


made by 


n 1908 


stream should be 


ire sucl No stream can 
, wT ' ;' u such use is planned 


customs 


like st hts o1 im When such plans are mace 


ereignty But rivers rece i none \ all find at, instead of 
of these artificial or synthetic lines one 1 often 


h 


Their destiny is been shaped by 


i! 





geography ratl than by resolutions oe 


or treaties an Cages , dl on @ enitien 
| of conserva 


Snow falls perennially in the moun 


" development 
tains and forms icefields and glaciers, : ; 

’ , C major Senate 
which melt in the midday sun. Rivu saitlins tes Gentes Cake 
lets seep through the glacial moraine Interior ar Pub Works 


and merge. Where they merge, a 
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When 


Fi nk! 


in the White Hou 


mies cli 


lish a 


suggest 


Roosevelt 


Tenn ssec 


se his politi 


rent 


River, 


} 


aeve 


is 


‘ 





frequently of advancing American 
I'VA on the legendary 
River Nile, so that Egypt can become 

land of industry and_ prosperous 
farms. Friends of that outpost of 
democracy in the Middle East, Israel, 
speak hopefully of a TVA on the 
Jordan River, where the Scriptures 
were Before China was taken 
over by the Communists, many 
Americans predicted that this ancient 
nation rehabilitated by a 
PVA on the Yangtze. 


funds for a 


wrricen 


might be 


Yet the TVA idea is not exclusively 
for export. Despite the coolness of his 
regime to federal power development 
President Eisenhower quot 
Roosevelt's 
river 


ge nerally 


ed trom Theodore state 


ment about each system being 


“a single unit" when he signed the 
bill in 
work of 


reaches of the 


a costly net 
storage the 
Colorado. In 
createst hydro-electric 
that of — the 

many bipartisan 
today are calling for 


1955 authorizing 
dams on upper 
the river 
basin of the 
resources majestic 
Columbia, groups 
a Regional Pow 
er Corporation that would be exten 
sively modeled after the TVA 
financing act, approved by the 
Senate last summer. A leading advo 
cate of an undertaking is Ore 
gon’s traditionally-Republican news 
paper, the Oregonian, which not long 
ago called attention to the fact that 
“as of June 30, 1957, Congress had 
appropriated approximately $1.8 bil- 
lion for all [federal] power projects 
in the Columbia River system. And 
that date, $226 million has 
returned to the Treasury to 
apply on the principal, nearly $80 
million schedule. Interest 
paid on the government funds was 
$161 million take in- 
to consideration, of the tre 
cash benefits accruing to 
government through 
taxes paid by individuals and indus 
tries which depend on federaliy-gen 
erated power.” 

Need there be any 
that federal investment in 
great rivers is just about the safest, 
most solvent expenditure made by 
the U.S. government? 

Nature was generous in endowing 
America with rivers. They rib out the 
continent from sea to shining sea 
Manv of them await the kind of uni 


self 


such 


as ol 


been 


ahead of 


Chis does not 
course, 
mendous 


the increased 


more conclusive 


evidence 


38 


fied development symbolized by the 
TVA, the integrated program which 
Theodore Roosevelt had in mind 
when he spoke of treating as a whole 
“each river system, from its head 
waters in the forest to its mouth on 
the coast.’ 

Five major watershed areas, scat 
tered all the the nation, 
are most susceptible to this kind of 
treatment. They are 


wav across 


1. The Columbia, in the Pacific 
Northwest 

2. The Feather, 
San Joaquin, in California 

5 The Colorado, in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

1. The 
Plains 

5 The St 


Northeast 


Sacramento, and 


Missouri, on the Great 


Lawrence in the 


Iwo of these magnificent 
involved in international ne 
gotiations. They are the 
the St. Lawrence. | 


the St 


water 
ways are 
Columbia 
and recently 
Lawrence Seaway, 
27-foot navigation channel 
tooled from the Atlantic's 
the Great Lakes. At Barn 
Island, some million kilo 
will be a collateral benefit of 
undertaking. Through authori 
zation by Congress, the New York 
State Power Authority will tap some 
1.8 million kilowatts by drawing off 
wate! Niagara Falls under 
darkness, when the scenic 
jeopardized 
Ihe water then will be dropped into 
the Niagara Gorge through huge pen 


toured 

where a 
is being 
waters to 
hart 
watts 


two 


this 


above 
cover ol 
not be 


spectacle will 
| 


he a ee 


mA <i  —. = 
—— = 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


Drifting Down the River 


stocks during the hours 
when low-cost energy is most needed 
to move the wheels of 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is a joint 
undertaking of the United States and 
Canada. After years of delicate nego 
tiations the obstacle of the 
border at least has been 
The cost of the St. Law 
rence Seaway 1s 
$300 


daylight 


industry 


inte! 
national 

overcome 
about $1 billion 


with some million invested in 


the navigation improvements and the 

rest in the colossal power plants Yet 
the TVA itself 

hvdro-electricity 


eventually help to finance the 


here, as in revenues 


from the sale of will 


entire 


undertaking, although tolls also will 


he collected from the freighters which 
ply between the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
great l 


and such land “sea 
Toronto Chicago 


new il 


] 


ports as nad 


Milwaukee 
No SUC h 


ol the 


happy and beneficial use 


Columbia River on an inter 


basis can be 
the 
Yet 
voirs on the main stem of the Colum 
add the 
equivalent of four extra Bonneville 


national reported, al 


though same pair of countries 


share it upstream storage 


rese! 


bia, in Canada, could 
Dams to federal generating capacity 
in the United States 

of tar more kilowatts 
British 
have 


to say nothing 
the 
Columbia. These 
built be 
cause unified development is lacking 

While Franklin D. Roosevelt 
his successor, Harrv S. Truman 
in the White House 
purpose 
the 
this 


north of 
border in 
been 


reservoirs not 


and 
were 
exactly 20 multi 
projects were 


Basin 
underwent an 


ipproved for 


Columbia Five vears 


ago 
policy abrupt 
change. No 
have been 
tion by the U.S 
1953 


multi-purpose projects 


authorized for construc 


government since 


What is a multi-purpose project? It 
which 
Roosevelt 


is a symbolizes the 
that a 
alpine 
Thus 


steel 


project 
Theodore concept 

from 
meadows to the ocean as a 
the 
can 
vent 
which 


rivel system surges 


unit 
same dam of concrete and 
(1) store watet 
floods, (2 

impede navigation ; 


and 


to retard or pre 


drown out rapids 

pro 
vide locks to get tows freighters 
past the dam itself, (4) pump some of 
the stored water to irrigate arid land 
for agriculture, and (5) generate vast 
quantities of hydro-electricity which 
will produce enough revenue to amor 


tize the cost of 
ing 


undertak 
principal, plus interest 


the whole 
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Chrougho it the United States, this 
today 
River 


Loo 


gently 
j 


thre It-laden ( 


concept 1s ul necessa’ry 
I 


olorado 


| 


uch men once described as 


to drink and too thin to plow 
t is needed t provide 


Los ye] | to! 
tially-fertile§ vall 1 the 


wale! LO} 
thirsty poten 
distant 
iplands = of Wyoming, and 
' entral Valles 


California, it ieeded to trans 


( orado. In tl vast ( 


ler water from snow-cushioned 


mountains north to orchards 
ind lettuc 1i¢é | | hed tor lack 
outh. On the 
sluggish Mussour! eeded to level 


and to ve 1 


ot irrigation in 


ott floods 


ivigation 
far into eastern Montana 
| valleys 


Everywhere | hese rive 


men cry ul beneficial use 


ot wate ae Is now 


going to 
They 


although 


wreaking harm 


deve le 


waste or even 
seek 
some shun the 
PVA.” But 


or appellation applied 


united ypment, 


controversial initials 


regardless of the initials 
a dam by any 


And 


reason 


name is a dam same 


now a new and 


ing 


exists for harnessing magnilicent 


rivers by whicl erica pours its 


tribute of snow and rain 


to the eternal oce hat 
| 


reason 18 
ie sweeping program of unified de 
under way on 


the Soviet 


velopment 


the stupendous rivers ol 


dramatic 


presen ly 


Union—one ol the stories 


yf this century 


In examining that story we should 


first understand that our own na 

alone in possessing rivers 

great General 

Fmerson ( It chief of the 
} 


ngineers, has point 


t10n 1s not 
magnitude 


ner 


olf truly 
Corps of \rmy 
ed out the sobering geographical fact 
that of American the Co 
compare with the 
rivers in 


rivers only 
umbia “begins to 
Siberia” in hy 

The St 


large 


four major 
Law 
hydro 
that, the 
other rivers do not have a very large 
said. The 
waters 
total 


dro-electric capacity 


rence has quit 


] 


capacity, but aside from 


amount,” Genera! Itschner 
( olumbia 
+0 per 


hydro-electric capacity 


alone carries in its 


cent of our nation’s 


In the famous with 
Khrushchev on the 
Nation television program 
man of the U.S.S.R. said 
war on the United 


t We 


interview 
CBS Face the 
the top 
“We de 
States in 
will win 


clare 
peaceful produc 
the United States.” 


ion 
ovel 


Khrushchev knows that the four 
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T'VA’s Kentucky Dam is of tremendous value in regulating flood waters 


in the lower Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 
the Tennessee in Kentucky, the dam creates a reservoir 


the mouth of 


184 miles long 


Located neat 


with a capacity great enough to lower a flood crest on the Ohio at Cairo 


ill., by as much as four feet. 


major rivers of Siberia—as well as 


he other great waterways of his coun 
trv—could be heavy artillery in that 


rivalry. Energy reserves may 


world conflict, be 


ll dustrial output 


shape 
destiny of ause 
rests ultimately 
Coal 
ind miners decline to work un 
Oil 


already it 


nits of energy mines weal 


derground wells eventually 


ary; requires at 


times as much drilling in Texas 
bring in a single barrel as it does 
the Middle East. Uranium may 
the fuel of the future, but 


mankind dispose of 


how di 


waste material 


} 


which can inflict cancer of the bone 


on future generations? A single ram 
pant barge of this sinister sludge ter 
rorized shipping on 


se iboard 


But a 


our Eastern 


river tlows on forever 


In the 
President 


last budget prepared by 
Truman, the United States 
government spent on all its fed 
eral power undertakings—TVA, Co- 
lumbia River projects, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Southwestern and the 
Southeastern Power Administrations 

a total of $681 million. By the fiscal 
year of 1957, under the hostile spell 
of the Republican residency at the 
White House, this sum had dwindled 
to $316 million 


But while the U.S. government was 
cutting in half federal investment in 
the development of its rivers, Soviet 


accelerated a prog il 
pposite direction 
were de ribe 


wT! 
Zrali 


Senate Interior Committee 


ialiflied men, while fellovy 
in tascination 

Vv Cenel 

=f the Army 

Corps, is responsible f 
of our federa 


Henry M 


river projects 
Jackson of W 
ton Russia in 


D\ *nator ite ] l 


ator 
195° 


who has toured 


Union for each of t past 


1957 had 


Louisiana 


ind who in 


tunity ot seeing 


remote are 


before visited 


the U.S 


beTIa never 


cial of government 


After 
certain 


these 

that no 

take could be made by us th 
lect 
I felt equally sure that 


the wise use of Ameri 


people of our land could 


} 


what was said by thes 


there again would be 
certed voice raised in ition t 
such undertakings as the TVA, Grand 


Coulee and Bonneville 


never 


DDoS 


Dams, the § 


Lawrence Seaway, the proposed hi 
Hells Canyon, or a 


dam at rive! 


with Canada on the foaming r 
of the upper Columbia 


Declared General Itschnet 


marv: “The Soviet water res 





demonstrating to the world what can 
be done in this field by well-consid 
ered, long-range planning and a will 
ingness to make sacrifices in present 
standards of living in order to 
achieve the goal of a great future in 
dustrial development. Indeed, the 
Soviets have given water-resource de 
velopment 
the 
try 


a priority second only to 
development of 
designed to 
programs.” 


heavy indus 
support military 

More than 40 river projects are un 
der construction in Russia. Four of 
them will be the mightiest hydro- 
electric plants ever built. They are 


1. Krasnoyarsk Dam, Yenisei River, 
4,004,000 kilowatts 

2. Bratsk Dam, 
340,000 kilowatts 

3. Stalingrad Dam, 
2,350,000 kilowatts 

4. Kuibyshey Dam, Volga-Samara 
Rivers, 2,100,000 kilowatts. 


River, 3, 


Angara 


Volga River 


By way of contrast, the largest pow 
er plant in America is Grand Coulee 
on the Columbia River—until 
Number One on earth—whose capa 
city is 1,944,000 kilowatts 
any of the four Russian 
less than 50 per cent of 
fabulous project across th 
Yenisei River in Siberia. And there 
would not even be a Grand Coulee in 
the United States today, if the Wash 
ington Water had 
been as successful in its opposition a 


now 


less than 
giants, and 
that of the 
rising 


Power Company 


— 


Herblock ir 


“Yessir—Peacetime Use of 
Atomic Power” 


quarter of a century ago as the Idaho 
Power Company has been in our own 
time, in seeking to block the great 
Hells project on the 
Snake River along the Oregon-Idaho 
boundary 


Canyon 


In hydro-electric 
cording to 


development, ac 
Itschner, “the 
Soviets already approach us in total 


General 


installed capacity and have individual 
projects unde 
exceed 
capacity 

For many American engi 
neers predicted that Russia’s brutal 
winters would make impossible any 


construction that fa 


any American project in 


years, 


successful water-power projects on 


rivers which freeze as hard as granite 
nearly five months of the vear. “But,” 
General Itschner, “the Soviets 
have shown marked ingenuity in deal 
ing with this handicap \ 


posed 6,000,000-kilowatt dam will be 


said 


pro 


across the Yenisei, in icy Siberia 


Furthermore Itschner has 


25,000 trained 


General 


} 


estimated that at least 


soviet 
r} 


engineers are concentrating on 
1e Russian water-development pro 
This « 
8.000 in General Itschner’s own agen 
1,000 in the 


Reclamation 


gram ymmpares with some 
mother 
of the U.S. Bure 

[The Krasnoyarsk 
Yenisel 
vertical feet, as 
100 feet of 


lock on the 
} 


- and employ 


iu ol 


the 


ships 370 


Dam on 
River will hoist 
compared with the 
McNary Dam 


River. Each of 


the great 
Columbia 
Krasnoyarsk will 
produce 286,000 kilowatts; this com 
for the 
\merican generators, present 
ly in operation at Grand Coulee. To 
the total known 
hydro-electric plants is 25 
883,188 kilowatts, although 
not 14 plants for 
put been 


ie generators at 


pares with 108,000 kilowatts 


biggest 


day, capacity of 


soviet 


this does 


include which out 


has not disclosed In 
parison, total American 

tric capacity at the end of 
27,676,000 kilowatts. with 


000,000 kilowatts 


com 
hydro-ele« 
1957 was 
about 10, 
under 


more con 


struction. 

“Thus,” General Itsch 
ner, “right now Soviet hydro-electri« 
development appears to be 
equal to ours in amount 
their 
ours 


continued 


roughly 
However, 
rate of increase is greater than 
The United States has no 
plants completed which will reach 
the 2,000,000-kilowatt mark, although 
John Day Dam on the 
River, on which construction 


start this year, will ultimately 


Columbia 
will 
have 


2,000,000 kilowatts if 


storage 1S developed to make 


sulticient up 
stream 


this amount of economical 
ly justitied 


Ca pat it\ 


Being a soldier subject to superior 
did not 
Adn 


plus its allies in Congres 


Itschner 


Re publi an 


orders, General 
that the 
tion 
four vears to block 
Day | 
Finally, the 
appropriations 
Senator Carl 
chairman of the 
\ppropriations Committec 
antagonism ol 


fought for 
federa 
first John 
were pul 
I 
Havden 


senate 


struction of John 
government 
Day Dam 
through by 
Democratic 


é 


over tf 
President Kisen! 
Bu lvet 


the General reveal that n¢ 
OOO 


er’s Bureau olf the 


acre-feet of water had been elim 


“the sult 


which he 


inated from icient upstream 


storage mentioned Dy 


d 


ecision of President 
\dministration to 


small private-util 


great federal 


Canyon 


Many 
of Russia as a nat 
skills 
not share this not 
Committee: “A 
viet 


Americans ha 


nical Genera 


ion 
mary} satu t SO 


power development is the 


construction otf a n 


transmis 


grid which electric 


ity, generated 


sion will bring 
sometimes 

hydro stations, to industrial cer 
of the U.S.S.R. The 


this plan already have 
Itschner 


} 1 ¢} 
emphasized lat 


equipment required soviet 


solve unprecedented 


The 


beginnings 


been accom 


plished General under 


j 


questioning build 


ing this 
engineers to 
electro-mech problems 


discussion then continued 


O' MAHON! Ii that ts 
General, I 


SENATOR 


the case, issun youl 


it aS 
opinion that the technica knowledge 
and efficiency of Soviet engineers 


not be underestimated 


should 
(,;ENFRAI 


Chairman 


ITSCHNER Mir 
Lhey 

in designing lines of this 
the 
transmission 
that 


have shown a very 


great ability 
You see, altern 


ty pe iting cul 


rent type ol line is the 
the 
Now, 


tvpe ol 


only type has been used in 


United States for any distances 
we see here a direct-current 
transmission th: ich ip to 


kilovolts \ 


tricity can 


SU) 
more elec 
800-kilovolt 
would go 


over an 


direct-current line than 
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over an 800-kilovolt alternating-cur 
rent line 

SENATOR KERR o you think we 
would know how to do the same thing 
in this « 

C, ENE! 


miei 
} 


nood 


j 


1 
CLISC TOSI 


us | 


1OwW 


great 

this 

ton 

mileage ym it waterwa' il 1956 


amounted 


W! 
An 
I wondere 
conscience 
spokesmen 


' 


pane S 

courTrag 

lich h ive 
barge 


River \ 


compariso1 ntinued 2 200 


horsepowe! iboats on Russian 
rivers, Yi r al ich oc in the 
United f 6,000,000 Russian 
igricultural brought under in 
rigation between 1951 and 1956 

compared with 5,500,000 acres in the 
L'nited States: ol Soviet reclama 
tion project in the South Ukraine 
which will pump water to 8,500,000 
acres, as contrasted with the 1,200,000 
icres of the Columbia Basin project, 
biggest in the United States; of even 


300,000-kilowatt turbines planned in 
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“All He Wants 
is Just That Little Switch” 


a permanent city 
} } 


apartment ho 
I 
' 


avenues iIne< 


on with 


S¢ hools 


] 
goods 
» prepare 
ming event 
] 


mpieted 


tion with the i! 
exhibit their talet 


In one shattering 





Shhh 
WAT TZ 








TVA Around the World 


by HENRY C. HART 


‘PRESIDENT Tiro Visits ‘FRENCH 
IVA’,” “A TVA For THE KHUZESTAN 
Recion,” “CoromsBia’s TVA Gets 
rHE GREEN LIGHT’’—these are among 
last year’s headlines from the New 
York Times and Time which illus 
trate a semantic development Julian 
Huxley noted 15 years ago: “In al 
most every country, the initials TVA 
stand for the multiple use of a single 
river to meet all the needs of man.” 

That the initials of an American 
agency should be the word by which 
most men everywhere refer to inten 
sive river development is itself some 
thing of an achievement. But has 
IVA given more than its name to 
foreign projects? 

What we need to answer that ques 
tion is the view of foreign political 
leaders themselves—the men 
planned and legislated the projects. 
We can sample that view authenti 
cally in the case of India—a nation 
which is not underdeveloped in re 
cording and publishing its political 
decisions. We need to go back fifteen 
years to the genesis of India’s TVA 
the Damodar Valley Corporation. 


World War II was closing in on 
India in July 1943 when the 
Damodar River burst its levees. It is 
not a big river, but the flood struck 
at a crucial time, destroying 200,000 
acres of rice, cutting the rails to Cal- 
cutta, and sharply intensifying the 
horrible Bengal famine. The wartime 
British governor of Bengal was an 
action-minded Australian, R. G. 
Casey. To the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, 
he sent off a preliminary proposal to 
store the floods for hydro-electricity 
and irrigation. At one point, the pro- 
posal said flatly, “The nearest pa 
allel to the Damodar is in the Ten 


who 


42 


nessee Valley, U.S.A.” Lord Wavell’'s 
broke directly from 
the normal empire 
Against the 
British 


only 


reaction away 
strategy ol 
re‘ orded 


interests \ ho 


opposition of 
would lose not 
design 
contracts [tor the 
British am 
in Washington to enlist a 
I'VA engineer to come to this British 
colony, flying consultant 
trip, but to stay and design the engi 
neering harness for the Damodar 
The man who went William 
L. Voorduin. In his ten years at TVA 
he had had the opportunity to create 
for himself a then new profession 
that of planning engineer. His skill 
was in the strategy, not merely the 
tactics, of using a river. In six 
months, as actual head of an Indian 
government agency, he had produced 
a plan for “The Unified Develop 
ment of the Damodar River.” (That 
phrasing of the title is the hallmark 
of the TVA influence on river en 
gineering around the world.) 


prestige but probably 
and equipment 
project, he cabled the 


bassador 


not on a 


was 


Two years later Voorduin lett 
India in the midst of the bloody Hin 
du-Muslim riots, afraid that his fore 
sighted scheme was lost in the birth 
pangs of the new nation. Meanwhile, 
other men, sophisticated in Indian 
administration and politics, had tak- 
en up the cause. Dr. Sudhir Sen, sent 
from his post at the Indian embassy 


in Moscow to Knoxville to observe 





HENRY C. HART, associate professor of 
political science at the University of 
Wisconsin, has long been a specialist in 
river valley development. He is the avu- 
thor of “The Dark Missouri” and “New 
India’s Rivers.” He spent two years, 
1952-1954, making a special study of 
the river systems of India 





the TVA model, home to ne 
gotiate the agreement with the two 
Indian 

Damodar 


went 


states through which the 


flows 

In 1948, when the bill creating the 
Damodar Valley Corporation reached 
the floor of the Indian 
minister N. V. 


pared for the 


legislature, 
Gadgil 
stecring it 
through by watching a TVA 

He declared with pride, “The bill 
that 1s this House is 
provisions of the 
Valley Bill which 
passed by the Congress of the U.S.A.’ 
The only criticism that 
drew was from an M.P 
a minor provision of the Indian bill 
departed needlessly from the lan 
guage of the TVA act! Without mak 
ing a search of the record of laws 
transplanted among nations, I doubt 
whether there are many analogies to 
this situation 


shrewd pre 
job ol 
mov it 
now before 
modeled on the 
Tennessee was 
argument 
who thought 


Dictators have imposed 


foreign models often enough, and 
former colonies have 

mother country. But to 
world, and take from a 
which you have had no 
lations a pattern for an 


engineering plan, a 


copied the 
search the 
country with 
previous r¢ 
igency, an 
torm ol 
governmental! relations, and a statute 


is something else again 


inte! 


wea 


made of the 


The use India has 
IVA example is, by 
still. Sudhir Sen, as general manage) 
of the Damodar Valley Corporation 
repeatedly used TVA experience in 
solving his agency's problems. Prime 
Minister Nehru consulted two form 
er chairmen of TVA, Arthur 
David E. Lilienthal 
Komora, once construction 
at Norris Dam, has now finished his 
sixth and sixth dam, as chiel 
engineer of the DVC. When he 
showed me around the 


now, greatel 


Morgan 
and Andrew 


enginee! 
year, 


half-finished 
Maithon Dam, speaking proudly of 
the young Indian engineers who had 
taken command, he chuckled 
one curious TVA contribution, It 
was a large manganese-steel casting 
the jaw of a heavy-duty rock crusher 
After sizing the stone for Norris 
Dam’s concrete, it was sold to Shasta 
in California. DVC had _ bought 
it at a bargain and it still 
inexhaustible. 

What are the I'VA's 
apparently limitless influence over 


over! 


was 


sources ol 
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isitors from 
yurists. But 

directors of 

yma Regional 

1 uca ia Ambassador 
Norman \ kit I istTalla, 


vernn 


whose 
en iad asked him to get 


Moun 


Z 
nformation r t nowy 
Hydro-Ele Authority; Pres 
ident Aleman of Mexico and his 
for Hydraul Resources; 

the chi vil engineer of Uruguay's 
Abdullah Khan, 

elmand Valley Au 


tains 


secretary 


ngineers, 
in 

work 
Saw 
the 


not only 


word 


the 
look 


a limitless 


ind 


imatic 


well as a 
sharply-defined meat r by the 
cles. books. | } I 


ind pre Ol 


’ 
ithal and ordon ( 


arti- 
David I 
and 
Vv « mmopetent 
r TVA. 

indeed, the 
influence 
far too long and 


it lapp, 


or 1ts 


begins 
1955, 
inter 
1 highly deli 
on the Indus 
River from India 
hrough Pakistan, and Clapp on the 
Jordan, they teamed up with an ex 
perienced international investment 
banking firm, Freres, to 
establish the Development and Re 

Corporation The TVA’s 
pioneers set up shop at 50 Broadway, 
not Wall Street. 


ertainly 
ipp. In 


h is an 


consult on 
Lilie 


which tlows 


national 


cate mission, 


Laz ird 
sources 


many doors oft 
Lilienthal put the new firm to work 
advising the government of Colombia 
how it could exploit the water and 
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power of the Cauca River to open up 


for farming and industry a beautiful 


valley high on the western slopes o! 
the Andes. The first dam is almost 
finished now; it will send 90,000 kil- 
into the booming city of Call 
in the heart of the valley. F 
trol, irrigation for 
a new highway 

and new 
ith the dam 


owatts 
lood con 
sugar cane and 
] down to the 
Pacifi industries are com 
ing 

The Lilienthal-Clapp firm is now 
in another TVA-like 
Iran. Director Abol 
Hassan Ebtehaj of the Iranian Plan 
Organ 


deeply involved 


enterprise in 


vation called on their corpora 

1956 1 what could be 
done with the barren southwest 
Khuzestan, one 
d by 


tion in oO see 


orne!l country 
hottest places inhabit 
When the _ Lilienthal-Clapp 
i Ebteha} 

tirm to 
38 million of 
Iran's oil money to get the project 
ted. The Development and Re 

} 


Corporation had 


men 


ame in, the decisive 


4 
commissioned their 
$ 


He released 


neve! 


dirt 
st Khuze 
Diz River 
Gulf. By 


vater to 1m 


pout now 


es north ! Persian 
1962 it will 
250.000 acres and 


kilowatts of 


an eventua 
generate 80.000 
Asin TVA 


serve a complex of 


powel 
the river will be made 
f agricultural 
and industrial developments already 
d wn 
Gull! 
om the 


iuthorized to be built halfway 
Persian 


A refinery will process sugar fh 


from the dam to the 





TVA’S AROUND THE WORLD 


Projects expressly modeled in 


on TVA include: 


part 


Damodar Valley India 


Corporation 


Helmand Valley 
Authority 


Afghanistan 


Khuzestan Project Iran 


Puerto Rico Water 
Resources Authority 


Puerto Rico 


Corporacion Autonoma Colombia 


Regional Del Cauca 


Snowy Mountains Australia 


Hydro-Electric Authority 
Papaloapan Commission Mexico 


Litani River Authority Lebanon 











irrigated p! intations 


desolate snot. will 


com«¢ 
supply from the reserv 
electricity from the therm 
the Abadan 


the dam is complete 


retineries (evel 
and 
mous supply ol piped in 
he first industry will be 
out nine 


plastics per year 


turning million po 
“From the peti 


1 Lil 


this area 


hemical point of view, sa 
last October, 
Gulf Coast 25 years 

are 


ordinator of the 


resources greatel 
intert 
ign, and c 

n Iran is anothe 
John B. Bi: 


pene! il manager 


nus 


} 


The variety of jobs be 


river valley ¢ lopment 


other former 


from 1953, 
Auth 

james B. Haves, 
the 1948 Palestin 
Van Court Har 
19538 U.N. Advisory 
plan opment 
Valley 

A. A. Mever 
und William J]. Hayes, te 
viser, of the Cauca Val 
tion in Colombia 

john P 
to 1957, of the work 
Asia of the U.S. Intert 
Administration 

What is 
like 


contractors 


sources 


Commiss 
of the 


deve 


chief design 


Ferris 


eration 
these 
responsibi 
that hired 
demonstrat 
tormance 
technical the 
public econom 
mations that reach 
engineering 


way 


are successful here Frank 
Roosevelt told 
T\ \, “we 
step by step, in a like developmer 


he reat 
ot other great 


“If we 
in D 


calling for 


Congress 


can marcn 


natural territoriz 
borders.” What 

ironic sequel this 25th anniversary of 
that elog 


1 
least eight 


units within our 


reveals \t 
have “marched 


uent message 


nations 





on” consciously to apply the lessons 
of TVA to their rivers; the U.S 
ernment, 
has stood 


gov- 
author of the 
still. 


experiment, 


I think it is possible, by examining 
the record of the export of the TVA 
idea, to come close to explaining this 
paradox. The TVA has been taken 
as a model, first, for rivers of middle 
size. Little watersheds are developed 
agricultural or 
water supply programs. The giants 
the Indus, the Nile, the Rhine—like 
our own Ohio and Missouri, are too 
big to encompass with a_ unified 
development 


as features of city 


IVA 
usable in semi 
To take the first 
and tradition, 
development may 
stretch a nation’s capacity—the old 
British Gezira irrigation scheme on 
the Sudanese Nile may 
appropriate model than TVA. It was 
the 
India when she attained independ 
that only in small 
the Damodar, could she afford a plan 
Her larger rivers had 
initially for irriga 
tion and electricity, which would pay 
out in not The highly 
developed countries of western Eu 
rope, and even Japan, have found 
their river valleys already committed 
to earlier hydro-ele¢ 
tric development, or water supply, o1 
irrigation, or transport, or industrial 
uses too far-reaching to incorporate 
into a unified plan centered on the 
river. The TVA idea has fit best the 
hitherto slightly exploited river bas 
ins in nations (or even empires), hav 


It is interesting, too, that the 


idea has been most 
developed nations 


steps 
1 single-purpose 


from poverty 


seem a more 


a brutal aspect of poverty of 


ence one valley, 
to stop floods 
to be harnessed 


money, lives. 


navigation, or 


ing some means, some markets, and 


some qualified men, but wanting 


more 

So far, too, no country has built a 
second project of the TVA pattern 
Perhaps the 
of a river, 


intensive development 
with the 
development of forests, farms, 
minerals which can be tied in 
hydro-electricity, o7 


apace related 
and 
with 
transport, 
watershed protec 
tion, is inherently a pilot plant oper 
ation 


it via 
or irrigation, or 


Perhaps, as some entirely dis 
passionate American political scien 
tists believe, the tie of the land and 
the minerals to the river that drains 


44 


them is not made by nature, but by 
imaginative men. And once the 
] related re 


demonstrated, na 


value 


of the development of 


sources has been 


tionwide programs tend to spring up 


soil conservation, encouragement 


of small industries, rural electrifica 
adult 


The valley authority may 


tion, education, and 
more 
extended its 
torm 
Certainly 
force working for 
abroad which is missing at home 
the World Bank. The utterly prag 
matic loan examiners sent out by 
Bank Chairman Eugene R. Black 
want irrigation, and kilowatts, and 
productive capacity for 
Projects 
for hydro-electricity, irrigation, and 
flood incidentally, have re 
ceived from the Bank 
close to one billion dollars) than 
any other type of project. And so, as 
for the Damodar, the Cauca, the Ping 
River in Thail Litani River 
in Lebanon, the Bank has 
insisted on making its 


many 
have 
lessons without extend 
ing its 
there is one 


valley 


powel ful 
authorities 


incre ised 


1.1) 
every aoa! 


they invest. 
control, 


more loans 


ind, the 
itself 
loan to a 
regional, businesslike 
like TVA To quote Black's 


reasoning 


agency an 
agency 


The Bank places particular stress 
upon the 
management for the project ma 
Bank 
insisted, in the case of 

that then 
operation be entrusted to a quasi 
autonomous authority, or in 
other insulated 
political pressures and th 
ties of government 


issurance of adequate 


this connection, the has fre 
quently 


government yroyects 


' 
I 
¢ 
some 
from 
rigidi 
administrative 


fashion be 


procedures 

A satirist of ideolo 
cies would certainly find it 
that these semi-developed countries, 
some of addicted to a 
ideal, have employed a businesslike, 
corporate organization for their new 
rive! l 
oriented 


conte mporary 
amusing 


them socialist 


developments, while business 
America leans on the Bu 
Reclamation, the Army 
Corps of Engineers, and the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. There 
may even be some wry humor in the 


which the 


reau ot 


profligate manner in 





Senate 
still 
is compared to the hard-boiled 


House and 
Committees 


Appropriations 
finance domestic 
dams, 
insistence on results of an _ inter 
national “give-away” 
Now 


be pushing us hard as exemplars to 


agency 


Russia, and soon China, will 


how to use the wate 
break 


circle of 


the nations on 
in thei 
the immemorial 
wasted resources, 


rivers to loose trom 
poverty 
ind human frustra 
The dams they are building now 

than much bi 
So far, | hope this report makes plain 


our ¢ xample . 


tion 


are bigger ours, gel 


oul people, ideas 


oul 
influential abroad at the 
] 


level of policy decisions 


have been 
ind not just 
engineering techniques. In that we 


have a precious advantage over the 


Russians in any free cour 
satellite countries will do wl 
the Communists, say is good for them 
Independent will 


de monstrate 1 is 


countries accept 


what we have 


48) rl 
for us 


Beneath their propaganda, Russia 
and China appeal to underdevelop: 
nations as models because they cat 
can do it, What 
prosperous Americans are liable to 
overlook is that the power of TV 
men ibroad. now that we 
backs on it 
e! 


Say, “vou too.” 


to inspire 
ire turning our hom« 


comes trom precisely ie 
carried 
What the engineers d the law 
makers 


when they drive 


fication one vit 


ther 
countries hear 


from poor 


} 


mut of Knoxville 
at bot 


and 


stop at a hillside farmhouse is, 
tom, this “We were poor, too, 25 ve irs 
We always had been 1 


ago You can do 
what we did using vour river and your 


soil. But you can do it and keep run 


ning your own 


fact, 


government, too. In 


with your demonstration farn 


and co-ops, and your unions, and your 
new schools, you can do it better that 


way.’ 


Who will teach the 
for the next round of development 


world the lesson 


how to organize the programs pio 


neered by the valley authorities on a 


h the litth 


national scale, how to reac 
watersheds, how to plan for the giant 
rivers; more important, how to select 
and plan and make use of the whole 


gamut of resource improvements? 


Electricity plus soviets equals com 
munism, said Lenin 
men from every country that we could 


W e once showed 


add something to electricity to equal 
democracy. Can we add it still? 
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The State of the Cinema 


World War I Revisited 


by MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


nothing 
ment inst 
The spectrum ot 


w“ 


ind theater s« 


before, during 
this 


may be 


wars Ol 


movies Said 


volved in war itself 
fare of masses 

become direct] 
m 


mec 


vies ire 
lium f 
greatest 
naturally 
And it 
moments 
are evoked 
SOTLS ire not 
but awakened, that 


to transcend its o1 


— 
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FATIIC 


pul 
being 
has t 


in 


I 
and cle 


gentie, 
eterminate 
abstract 
uppens to be 
the 
have 
irgu 


conflict, 
omehow 

kind ot 
vie sentiments 
heen so wide 


storical, as 


gs on television 


of attitudes 
the great 


i way, the 


o be deeply in 


that the war 
asses 

But 
entially 

that the 

ill seems 

its terms 
sadly rare 
ndividuals 
serving pel 
obliterated 
reen. IS able 


relationship 


1¢ experience, 
perspective 


thereby even 


ri With material, ut with mani 


ot presentation. To be far from 


eI 





ing the garish horror that soldiers 
must only obey and die, and that to 
be alive after attack is testimony 
enough that one has not advanced far 
enough against the enemy 
ing characters so as to make the 
colonel the advocate for the men on 
trial, a sharper distinction is made of 
the kind of military command that 
takes responsibility for the lives of 
soldiers. And the added sequence at 
the close, of the French soldiers join 
ing with a frightened German girl in 
a folk song whose words, only, they 
cannot understand, final, 
unifying irony. 

Only one element of the 
novel may be said to have been al 
loyed. The anti-clerical or at least bit 
terly critical representation of the 
apparent acquiescence of the Church 
in what men do to one another 
been understated. But what is 
about religion and war, simply by 
portraying a priest who can do no 
more than try to comfort and prepare 
men who are to die like vermin, re 
mains bitter enough. 


In combin 


conveys a 


serious 


has 
said 


Kubrick has not attempted to make 
movie Frenchmen of the actors. They 
neither gesture like stage hairdressers 
nor speak like vaudeville pitchmen for 
California wine—avoiding that Hol- 
lywood convention of representing 
foreigners who are supposed to be 
speaking their own language in a man 
ner any red-blooded American is sup 
posed to be able to recognize. But he 
does not resolve a generalized formal 
ity out of the separate acting styles of 
Kirk Douglas, Adolphe Menjou, 
George Macready, Ralph Meeker, 
Wayne Morris, Joseph Turkel, 
Timothy Carey. The performances, 
which might be individually striking, 
often jar upon one another 

A rented field near Munich 
transformed into a faithful replica of 
a position on the Western Front, that 
could have anywhere between 
Switzerland and the North Sea, but 
bears a strong and likely resemblance 


and 


was 


been 


“Dead Man's Hill” 
before Verdun—a 
ishen earth to this 


to the salient at 
near Douaumont 
place of shattered 
day. The gritty, grav-black coloration 
of the film in George Krause’s stark 
photography reinforces the sense of a 
war that is remembered in mono 
chrome. It is a particular war, con 
sidered at a moment ol 
abhorrence of war. In making this 
film, Kubrick Kirk Douglas, 
who invested his own funds as well as 
deliberately sought to 
place the dramatized polemic prec isely 
in a time, when it becomes possible 
for it time 


particular 
ind 


his labor 


to have meaning for any 


time, in the 
that makes a 
particular moment permanently top 
may be what is crucially missed 
in A Farewell to Here is an 
other film dealing with World War I, 
made from another novel of that time 
after that is so fashionable in 
retrospect today. But this nostalgia is 
much more directly expressed as nos 
talgia than in Paths of Glory. To 
make A Farewell to Arms again today 
(Frank Borzage made it in 1932, with 
Helen Hayes and Gary Cooper) has 
much more to do with the revival of 
trivialities about booze and bullfights, 
flapper fashions, and expatriate kul 
turkrankheit, than with a coherent 
pacifism. Intermixed with these, of 
course, is the Hemingway revival it 
self, glittering on screen and in the 
gossip columns, ladies’ magazines, and 
men’s pulpy playboy slicks—advertis- 
ing the paste jewelry of sophistic def 
nitions of virtue without philosophy, 
action without intellect, and style that 
is only fashion. For disillusion to be 
come modish is to display itself as yet 
another enchantment. The timing of 
the remake of A Farewell to Arms 

as of the recent The Sun Also Rises 

has its own precision, ticking a mo 
ment of a generation yearning to be 
“lost,” to be disillusioned, to feel 


This placement in a 
way of purpose and art 


ical, 
Arms. 


wal 


cheated of idealism 
than to know 
do, without the dream or the power 


to make our counting c 


anything rather 
the score, the way we 
unt 

For this reason, the incidents of the 
war, culminating in the celebrated se 
quence of the retreat from Caporetto 
which in the screenplay of Ben Hecht 
exposes the sordid inhumanity of the 
military mind in panic more bitterly 
and effectively 
seem even more incidental than in the 
novel 
signedly a “romance,” hardened 
spurious journalism in the guise of 
realism, of the 1 
Sunday-sermon penalties of an illicit 
love affair 
characteristically 
way heroes, 
lack of intellect. And there is the most 
crystalline Hemingway heroi: 
femininity, as in the drean 
trated boys, is satisfyingly vag 


than does the novel, 


The book is primarily and de 


i 
1 
} 
i 


va 


adolescent glories an 
There is one of the 
Heming 
manliness is hits 


most 
ordinary 
whose 


4 hose 


yielding and lyrically worshipfu 
In the film, Hecht 
Charles Vidor, within the overpower 
ing insistence of producer David O 
Selznick, have dragged out the ro 
mance until the war is buried, despite 
some magnificent panoramas of troops 
in the Alps, in a sticky lather of con 
dign suffering. Jennifer Jones suffers; 
Rock Hudson suffers; and it is plain 
that they got what they deserved—al 
though that they should deserve such 
suffering shows, with Hemingway pro 
fundity, that life is hell, after all 
Vittorio De Sica is made to compris¢ 
at least two characters of the novel 
and adds so much more so richly, that 
the film does seem to be about people 
in the hell of war, too, when he 
screen. Victor Francen brings to a bit 
of sardonic humor about surgery 
skilfully amused intelligence, in 


of several good scenes in the film 


ind director 


son 


All the colored magnificence of the 
production, however, seems immedi 
ately and ultimately anachronistic 
in striking contrast to the black-and 
white fidelity of Paths of Glory. There 
is no true sense of a time and place 
other than the wide-screened now, no 
recreation of the particular with that 
precision that makes possible a vision 
of the universal. Massive and mag 
niloquent, A Farewell to Arms may be 
considered a lavish costume epic, 
evoking a topical fantasy of history, 
expressing a currently fashionable at 
traction to a nostalgically fashionable 
disillusion 
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THE 
PEOPLE'S 
FORUM ¥ 


Our Most Urgent Need 


Ten Per Cent Peace Plan 


D 


chniques to 


Stop the Bomb 


Dear Sirs 


A few Americans at lea ive felt great 
joy that Russia is vend indefinitely her 
bomb tests Now 1 diately the West ‘ 
should make a similar renunciation, perhaps ion leaders to 
with shame that we were not the first to do 


so to preserve thei I 
rhis is our chance. We must stop the elect their officers, it 
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particularly since merger. His cliches are 
numerous and unfounded 
a self-righteous stance 

] 


mat andards lower 


Eby takes 
ceeds to der 
already adopted by our labor i 
He apparently would feel more sur 
future if we accepted common guilt with t 
Becks, or, uncorrupted “by the t 
refused to 


vention city. He would 


world,” we accept 
have 
dele gates 


pick i 
pleasant climate 


delegates, and our 
“Now, 


with a 
near the water 


now we 


This is pure nonsense 
But of course we don't accept Beck's 


j 


as our own. We have high standards 


own making and we aré the 
cleansing ourselves of that sort 


} 
ovstack 


ing but not afraid of the 

Eby's reform list is 
compared with 
which Stat 


puny 
Principles of 


nace 


ad ial the new 
shall affir 


termination to ) the Ame! 


constitutionally 


union moveme 
influences 
circles and 
firmation an 
continued et 
higher morality 
higher and m«¢ 
list given us 

In most ut 
membership « 
Eby’s “piles of sour ) w that ima 


areas where barri have existe real p1 


4 
ress has been mad remove them and ex 
pand membershiy ticipation and control 

Most 
their problems of democracy vis-a-vis bigness 


Most ; 


their leaders are 
some 


unions are facing courageously 


unions and doing 


thing ibout two-way communicati 
within their organizations. A good many un 
ions, including are consciously self 
critical of the 
so that thousan 
cal officers are 
and methods de 
work 

At one poin 
corrupuion by th Ti { the wor 
us, in another inds that we 


with the community id on against it 
believe we are trying to get th st of 


two worlds. We acce] have codified a 


i 
highet than that of the 
community And a concern for the com 


munity as a whole? One need only 


morality general 


look at 


the current auto negotiations and the un 


ions attempt to chart a non-inflationary 


course while fully concerned with the 
of the 


Eby ash 


needs 
mem bers 
why members should attend un 
10on meetings when the “power structures are 
rigged, and there is no ideology 


an emphasis on mor¢ Ihe fact is that 


unless it is 


union officers and 


out their hearts and minds 


many thousands of local 
representatives cal 
trying to persuade members to come to meet 
ings and to participate in the decision-making 
processes 

Not much can be said for Eby’s suggestion 
that we 


wobblies”’ 


leaders. The history of the 


who practiced rotation proves that 


rotate 


and effectiveness of the labor or 
ganization does not result from this practice 
Professor Eby, of all people, should know 


this 


stability 


48 


more self-criticism of 
the Ethical Practice 


detaile 


; 
rom the out 

article does not fill either need 

ARNOLD S. ZANDER 

International President 

American Federation of State 


Municipal Employes 


County & I 


AFL-CIO 
Washingtor D<¢ 


Teachers and Taxes 


re and better 
nore money 


the te 


come tax law 


Vaciilat 
awareness 


detense 


vival 
Union } 
weapon im a nati 
put ours in order 
JULIAN JACK 
New York 


Fear of Israel 


Dear Sirs 

he March ssue 
that the outstandin 
the depth of the fear 
Arabs as a 
imperialism 


The Pr 7T¢ lve Sta 
fact in the Near Eas 
of Israel on the part of the 
Wester 

Perhaps so. But 1 I was in the Near 
East it seemed chief fear of the 
Westernized Arabs who are in 


€xa Pie Isracl was settin 


spearhead for 


me the 
control was 
before the 
poo! Arabs 


getting these 


j g 
r xpl ited Arabs and how the 
d their status by 


cou change 


exploiters off their necks 
J. Prius BARBOUR 


Chester, Pa 


Outraged by Beals 


Dear Sirs 


I cannot claim to be “one of the nation’s 
foremost authorities on Latin America,” but 
I do know something, at first hand, about the 
was shocked 


Beals 
January issue distorted and misrep 


situation in Guatemala, and I 


at the way in which Carleton article 
in your 
resented the picture 

His loaded and inaccurate contrast of the 
elected government of President Jacobo Ar 
benz” with the “illegal and bloody dictator 
ship of Castillo Armas” 


one who knows the combination of assassina 
tion, intimidation, corruption, and electoral 


is Oulrageous to any 


influence 


expli ly 


pic 
I 
contact 
far trom 
Davin I 
Washington, D.C 


Cori 


Beals Replies 


Dear Sirs 
Had it not 
merican aid 1 
arbitrary regime could 
until his assassination 
that this large slush fund was 
to promote basic progress f 
people, though it did 
ation of previous | 
that 
number of Americ 
Starry-eyed prs 
My phrase 


ship was too st! 


money like 


neg 
the 1 


without trial 
jailing and force 
Castillo Armas c: 
of a big slush fun 
landowners and f 
' American 
somoza 


man al 
throug Luis 
help ot 
ernment 


djacent Honduras 
Various American 
were employed 
the United Nati 
to examine it 

dest ved 

seven ommunist 
Department White 
Confederation on 
his brother was a ( 
He abolished the 
tion, the 
writers and artists 
Communists, the 


various St 


spoken favorably 
White Paper). } 
legal. Some new 

headed by government 
protective labot 
discrimination laws 


legislation, incl 


was wiped out, and new 
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ot 
and former 


racists 


Wry 

ywwed Gov 

erate position and 
for political 
ugh 


to suit 


I believe, in 


} 
i 


< ege, OT 


unl 
rated 
11ce¢°” 


Beach 


at least 


Bethune 
former 
had 
ts, as well as 
JAMES 
Ass 

Jacksonville University 
Beach, Fla 


fessor 


Jacksonville 


Anti-discrimination Laws 


Dear 


Should yor eaders wish a 


Sirs 


thor« le 


ighly « 
tailed \ination 
for article 


necessarily 


analvsis liscrin laws 


our in your February issue was t n 


only a they will find an 
excellent report has been prepared by the 


survey Even 
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ficially accepted responsibility for the bomb 


Peace 


after the French govern: had of 


fore 
right 


wi 


have g 





From time to time they have to be taught 
by America’s strong right arm when they go 
too far in offending the moral sense of right 
thinking people. In this respect, America has 
taken over the mantle the British wore in 
previous centuries, the role of the right 
thinking people. The principal difference is 
that while the British had an apparatus of 
imperialism by which their view could be 
imposed by material force when moral force 
failed, America has no such apparatus today 
and fails of either kind of force 

All this is not the fault of Mr. Dulles 
Your attacks, it seems to me, should be made 
on the mass of the American voters, par 
ticularly those of the Middle West, 
representative, at two or three 
Dulles is 


whose 
removes, Mr 


HERBERT HARVEY 
Hackensack, N. J 


DuBois No Tragedy 


Dear Sirs 

One thousand applauding friends and ad 
mirers filled the grand ballroom of the Ho 
tel Roosevelt March 2 to honor W.E.B. Du 
Bois on his 90th birthday. Distinguished and 
eloquent speakers gave tongue to what was 
in the hearts of us all in praising the roles 
Dr. Du Bois has filled as educator, prophet 
citizen of his native land and of the world 
with messages pouring in from Africa, India 
Europe, and Asia 

Recalling “The Tragedy of W.E.B. Du 
Bois” by Francis Broderick in The Pro 
gressive for February, I thought that if this 
be “tragedy” then there emerged here a new 
definition of that term 

Burdens inevitably rest upon the shoulders 
of all 


never 


such as he—the world’s elect—thos 
pledged to serve by the words of any 
and 
must be the portion of those who obey Vir 
gil’s behest to Dante 


mastet a measure of loneliness at times 
“Come after me, and 
to their the crowd. Be as a 
tower, that, firmly set, shakes not its top for 
any blast that blows.” 

But in this there is no tragedy; that can 
only enter the lives of gifted men and women 
who, throughout their lives, “recoil from 
noblest weakly unable or un 
willing to make the sacrifices imposed upon 
those who unreservedly dedicate themselves 
to the service of their fellows 


babblings leave 


resolution” 


Mure I 
Brooklyn 


SY MINGTON 
N.¥ 


Fast’s Search for Love 


Dear Sirs 

The interview with Howard Fast in the 
March Progressive seems to me at one time 
profoundly moving and 
nothing 


much ado about 

As a confession of bitter and despairing 
disillusionment, from a great man in search 
of love, it a feeling of deep com 
passion and helplessness, for Mr. Fast 
not seem to have learned yet that his is a 
needless search. So often the crusader for the 
brotherhood of man is actually attempting 
desperately to prove to himself the father 
hood of God. Thus it would be no surprise 
if Mr. Fast felt himself now compelled to 
turn to another, perhaps more popular and 


elicits 


does 


50 


of his intellect 
prove a sad 


orthodox religion. To one 


this would also probably 
disappointment 
What makes the article “much ado about 
nothing” is your singling out this 
story as being so newsworthy 


man's 
How does his 
story differ from that of thousands who come 
and go into and out of religions 
should we 


various 
Why 
that his search and 


searching vainly for love? 
think, and make him feel 
failure were any more disgraceful than those 
of his many searching brothers? True, as a 
man of mental genius he did not choose the 
mundane or orthodox path, but is this cause 
to question his obvious motivation? Long an 
admirer of Martin Agronsky, I was frankly 
surprised at his apparent lack of understand 
ing and self-righteous approach 

Never has this country produced as great 
a writer as Howard Fast 
of us demonstrate out 


Perhaps if enough 
appreciation for his 
talent and empathy for his motives, his sad 
search will be A grown needs 
brothers, not a father 

Mrs. Dorsey M 
Ft. Wayne, Ind 


over man 


ROTH 


Fast's Purgatory 


Dear Sirs 

Mr. Agronsky thanked Mr. Fast at the end 
of their exchange (The Progressive, March 
and acknowledged that Mr. Fast had 
through a purgatory of his own 


been 


It would be less than fair to say that Mr 
Agronsky was intent on obtaining insight in 
to a subject which all too often has 
filled with hate. The whole 
terrogation was that of a prosecutor 
with his way of life, who is intent on con 
fession-wringing. A _ trial 
hanging judge would seem 
parison. Mr ! 


been 
frame of in 


jubilant 


conducted bv a 
mild by com 
Fast 


nified under this pounding 


remaine remarkably dig 
Let us hope he 
does not have to undergo this ordeal again 
This is hardly the way to encourage others 
of Mr 


footsteps 


Fast’s convictions to follow in his 


I think it is time that we Americans show 
ourselves as the stout-hearted, mature people 
we can be. Mr 
for his 
strength in 


Fast is to be congratulated 

determination and 
that 
wavs Can serve as 

an example to us. When, M1 

the last mistake and 

had guts enough not only to admit it, but 

were also willing to make amends for it 

AL KLINGER 

Chicago, Il 


decision; his 

carrying out decision en 
nobles him and in many 
Agronsky was 
time you made a bad 


Defends Southern Journal 


Dear Sirs: 

Fran 
Wilhoit, I found his reviews of three 
March Progressive 
quite interesting anc stimulating. Althougt 
in general I agree with his remarks on With 
All Deliberate Speed, his quarrel with the 
“clipping agency” objectivity of Southern 
School News is in my opinion unrealistic 
As I recall it, the conditions of the grant by 
the foundation which makes possible the 


As a fellow Southerner of Professor 
cis M 
new books on Dixie in the 


publication of this widely read 

mand objectivity and impartia 
My own observation | 

far trom 


organ, § 


being 


officials, politic 

think about both fact 
Mr. Wilhoit’s c 

strange 

the Sou 


miiment 
silence i 


ner 


RAYMOND 
Managing Editor, § 
St. Louis, Mo 


Food, Tobacco, and Cancer 
Dear Sirs 

Senator 
the Creat 

to his 
States! ns mina 
casions. Why ! 


cancel 


Dawn of Understanding 


Please accept warmest ¢ 
March issue 

It goes not far afield 
ture historians may be 


understanding of the Ru 


a 


from the approximate dat 


F. B. WoLp 


Ferndale ficl 


KKK, First Hand 


I am preparing a study of tl 
Ku Klux Klan in 
the 1920's. In 


which are wholly inadequate, I would 


American p 
addition to 
talk or 


correspond le 


had first-hand 


with many pe | 
experiences with Klan 
anti-Klan political movements 

Lowry Wari 

History Dept 

Erskine College 

Due West, S. (¢ 
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Let the Air In 


INsipE Russia Topay by 
Gunther Harpe $5.95 


Reviewed 


550 pp 


Harrison E. Salisbury 


A' AMERICA 1S IT 
f 
. debt tor what 


timely of all his 


John Gunther's 
s probably the 
“Inside” books 
Inside 


h aid 


not 


most 
the new volume he 
Russia Today If 


planned it that way, he 
} 


calls 
Gunther 
could 
work at i 
Today our 
Soviet [| 
Che launching of Sput 
blasted 
fact 
only 


ave brought forth his 


better moment attention 


is focused on the nion as 
never before 
nik last 
American 
Russia 


threat but with first class competition 


iutumn finally into 
that 


with a 


consciousness the 


contronts us not 


fields 


science in wl 


in all of those f technology 
have long 


superiority 


and Lich we 


boasted so lou ily ot our 
It is extraordinary in the light of 


the vast number of books which are 
United States each 


vear dealing with the Soviet I 


turned out in the 
nion 
that no popular, recent, and compre 
hensive handbook on the country has 
heen published. We have produced a 
wealth of studies for the specialist, a 
! knowl 
edge already encompasses the elemen 
facts about Russia We 
great stacks of works cle 
signed to expose the horribleness ol 


rich fare for those whose basi 


tary have 


turned out 


the Communist threat and the crimes 
of the Soviet 
gularly lacking in 
informative 
Soviet Union is like 
it tick. With 
oughness Gunther 


rulers. But we are sin 
straightforward, 
what the 
and what makes 
thor 
about to 


accounts ol 


his characteristic 
has set 
fill this gap 

Today 


Inside Russia contorms to 
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the general pattern of the 
side’ books It 1m 


sketch 


one-chapter once-over-lightly o1 


ludes a brief geo 


graphic i] of the Soviet 


sian history, a useful compendi 


tourist information, chapters on most 
~ the important cities and are 
based on an 


mad 


extensive trij 
Russia 18 


ago descriptions of the workings 


irgely 


Gunther e to mont! 


sketches I 


Succi sum 


the Soviet system 
ruling personalities, a 
marization of the famous secret 
speech in which Nikita S. Khrushchev 
Stalin number of 
chapters on | 
interest 


denounced and a 


subiects ft sD 


Perhaps the most valuable sections 


of Gunther's book are those which 


deal with 
ogy, 


sections the 


Soviet education, technol] 
and 


readers 


science industry. In _ these 


will find an ex 


system which pr 


planation of the 
duced Sputnik and which witho 
doubt is going to continue to produce 
outstanding scientific and technologi 
Anyone who thinks 
the United States is going to have an 


cal achievements 


easy time meeting Soviet competitior 


here on in will be inclined to 
his mind after 


Russia is in 


trom 
reading these 
this competi 


Only the most seri 


change 

chapters 
tion to the limit 
ous mustering ol 


oul resources 18 


going to enable us to meet the threat 


Delay in realizing the 
ot Soviet capabilities may well prove 
disastrous The 
of Soviet science 1s 
are likely to be 
time with new Soviet break-throughs 
in entirely different fields of know! 
edge. Our own program must be not 
only deep but wide if we are not to 


SCTIOUSTIESS 


pre sent momentum 
enormous We 


confronted at iny 


be surprised again and again 


that Russia 
provoke 


Gunther is convinced 


will not deliberately wal 


with the United States be: 


rulers al that for sor 


ted States 


convinced 
enemy. He 


can uk down 


thei 
muster our torces 
properly 
Would that 
] 


ana 


Gunther's 
pondered by 
Foster Dulles 
ordinates concerned with 
executing American ft 
vis a vis Russia. OF th 
there 


seems little hone 


demonstrated too often and t 


fully his chronic immunit\ 


ideas or creative thought wi 


to the Soviet Union 


However, there is every like 


1 


that Gunther's book will be 1 
a large segment of the Amer 
Secretat 
will be compelled to listen it 
Americans, 
sound 


lic Perhaps even 


stimulated by G 
sensible ideas, cal] 
policy 


and 
change in “patient, not 
is, less committed to the 


Cold War 


touchy as it 


all-out approach less 


5] 





dogmatic in our assumption that 
Communism is bound in time to dis 
appear, more aware of the enlivening 
changes that are without doubt going 
on in the Soviet Union, more sensi 
tive and sympathetic to liberalizing 
developments in the satellites, less 
heavy-handed in the Middle East, 
more realistic about China, and, 
above all, not afraid.” 


Golden Rule Abroad 


IDEAS, PEOPLE AND PEACE, by 
Chester Bowles. Harper. 151 pp. $2.50 


hard cover; $.95 paper back. 
Reviewed by 


Henry S. Reuss 


_ a comprehensive firsthand 
knowledge, a humane outlook, 
and a style of writing that is a pleas 
ure to read, Chester Bowles offers his 
views on what the United States can 
do to make the uncommitted peo 
ples of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America want to keep their freedom 

The challenge, as our 1951-53 Am 
bassador to India sees it, lies in 
Lenin’s vision of victory for the 
Soviets through a revolutionary alli 
ance with the underdeveloped peo- 
ples that would cut off the West from 
its raw materials. Stalin failed in 
Malaya, Burma, the Philippines and 
elsewhere because he relied on doc- 
trinaire appeals to the city masses, 
and on militarv violence, rather than 
on the peasant. Only in China and 
Indo-China, where Mao Tse-tung 
and Ho Chi Minh disregarded Mos- 
cow and based their revolutions on 
the peasant, has Communism gained 
power. 

Now, according to Bowles, Stalin's 
heirs have gotten rid of his dogma 
and are out to win. Increasingly they 
recognize the peasant’s primacy. They 
lavishly promise, and frequently de- 
liver, economic aid without political 
or military strings. They train bump 
er crops of applied scientists, com 
plete with skill in the native 
languages. 

Meanwhile, the Revolution of 
Rising Expectations increases the 
strains on countries like India which 
try the democratic road to progress 
The peasants and the young intel 
lectuals particularly may not sit still 
long enough for government-by-con 
sent to work. If the Indian demo 


52 


cratic way fails, China’s way of totali 
tarian compulsion will have won. 

Having posed the problem, Bowles 
presents in the last third of his book 
what he calls “a creative American 
response”—extending the American 
revolution of greater opportunity, 
democracy, and justice around the 
non-Communist world. The keystone 
of such a foreign policy would be 
foreign aid, but of a new sort. Mili- 
tary alliances and military hardware 
should be de-emphasized; Point Four 
people-to-people assistance should be 
upgraded; we should break out of 
the deadening circle in which back 
ward-looking allies trap us by empha 
sizing aid for programs of land re 
form, civil service training, village 
development in health, and 
education; we should’ concentrate 
help toward industrialization for 
countries such as India which have a 
sustained plan and a timetable 

Says Bowles, “We should seek to 
establish our identification with the 
welfare of peasants, workers, bazaar- 
keepers, and students. We should 
make it clear that we are acting not 
out of fear of Communism but be 
cause we know that free and prosper- 
ous nations can be created and de 
fended only by free people.” 

Our foreign assistance legislation 
has as its stated goals the contain 
ment of Communism, the develop 
ment of military strength, the further 
ing of free economic enterprise—all 
worthy goals, to be sure. But shouldn't 
there be added the one goal that 
really interests the individual—his 
welfare and his increasing participa 
tion in democratic life? Every sound 
ing I have made of American public 
opinion makes me think Bowles is 


food, 





THE REVIEWERS 


HARRISON E. SALISBURY, a New York 
Times correspondent formerly stationed 
in Moscow, wrote Americen in Rus 
sie.” HENRY S. REUSS, a 
Congressman from Wisconsin 
through the Fer East last year and is 
one of the most spokesmen 
in the House for restive ap- 
proach in U.S. foreign policy. CHARLES 
L. BLACK, JR. is a native Texan, has 
practiced law in New York, and now 
teaches at Yale Law School. DAVID A 
SHANNON teaches history at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; he wrote a history 
of the Socialist Party in America. JUS 
TICE WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS of the U.S 
Supreme Court wrote “Russian Jour- 
ney.” PAUL WILEY is a professor of 
English at the University of Wisconsin. 


Democratic 
traveled 


articulate 
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right: Americans are not ashamed of 
practicing the Golden Rule, and 
would respond to leadership that 
unashamedly practices it 

All of this calls for a foreign policy 
conceived at home with the wisdom 
and magnanimity of a Thomas Jeffer 
son, and carried out abroad with the 
simplicity and dignity of a Benjamin 
Franklin. Chester Bowles has done 
well at the assignment. A 
lot of us hope he will have a chance 
at the first 


second 


Long Road Home 


THE ROAD: THE STORY 
OF THE NEGRO’S PART IN AMERICA, by 
Saunders Redding. Doubleday. 355 


pp. $5.75 


LONESOME 


Reviewed by 
Charles L. Black, Jr. 


M FIRST THOUGHT on putting this 
4 book down was that there is 
nothing wrong with it except the 
title. The struggle of which it tells 
has always been carried on by groups 
and by the whole Negro peopl 
literally, with respect to his fight for 
recognition as a man, no Negro in 
America can feel alone. 

But there is a profound feeling of 
alienation, next kin to lonesomeness 
and sharing its nature, that comes 
from being cast out and kept out of 
the place where you belong. The 
Negro, to himself (and, of course, to 
many whites), is simply an American 
He has only one cultural home, only 
one place where he lives. He has been 
here since the first; he is woven into 
our history; he looks for nothing 
from any quarter. Yet, in the 
North and in the South, we subtly 
and violently deny, in effect, that he 
is one of the American people. The 
road the Negro still treads is the 
lonesomest of roads, the toil 
some road home. 

Redding’s book may, I think, be 
understood in these terms. It is no 
accident that he begins with an ex 
ample of gallant action of Negro 
troops in the Civil War, and returns 
to this theme several times. And the 
mouf is equally implicit in his life 
sketches of representative Negro 
figures—sketches that bring out rep 
resentative character without blur 
ring individuality 
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only in the broadest 
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cans not put up with 


very 
has a fault, it is its 
full account of the 
humor, specifically 
in respect to the outrages he suffers 
Of course this quality is intermittent, 
as it should be, but on the whole |! 
think nobody in the better 
understands the wisdom of the prov 
erb: “We must laugh before we are 
happy, lest we l 


world 


should die without 
having laughed.” 
This is worth stressing, for it has 
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is fair in his presentation; he pair 


over 600 packed pages of text—gives 
the reader a vast amount of detail 
without blurring the main story of 
the young man's preparation for his 
public career. Many of the details 
are revealing. Putnam presents evi 
dence which indicates T.R. may have 
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been more of a frustrated athlete 
than the “frustrated poet” Hagedor: 
thinks he was. He had cause for frus 
tration certainly: when he was twelve 
his mother accompanied him on his 
daily trips to a gymnasium and super- 
vised the proceedings; and his track 
and field records the summer before 
he was 17 indicate no more than 
average physical Putnam 
has mined the usual sources and dis 
covered one significant new one. He 
obtained from Roosevelt’s daughter, 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth, a diary 
T.R. kept from 1878, when he first 
met Alice Lee, to 1884, when his 
young bride died in childbirth. Put- 
nam has set himself a high standard 
in this first volume, easily the best 
account of the young Roosevelt yet 


published. 


Beale’s study, an expansion of his 
Albert Shaw lectures at Johns Hop 
kins in 1953, could have been written 
only by someone who had done the 
vears of research on Roosevelt that 
the author has. This thoughtful and 
remarkably well researched and docu 
mented book is “historian’s history” 
in the best sense of that phrase. But 
the scholarship of the volume should 
not deter laymen who are concerned 
about the foreign policy of the 
United States. Many contemporary 
problems of international relations 
are clarified by this examination of 
the roots of the problems. Whether 
one finds a reappraisa] of American 
foreign policy agonizing, exhilarat 
ing, or long overdue, Beale’s work 
will help in the process 
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Liberalism in Russia 


RussiIAN LIBERALISM, by 
Fischer. Harvard University 


240 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by 


William O. Douglas 


George 
Press 


_ BOOK is a worthy member of 
a distinguished list of scholarly 
works on Russia, all sponsored by 
the Russian Research Center of Har- 
vard. The span of the book is from 


the 1860s to the 1905 Revolution. 
The story is about the rise and fall 
of liberalism in Russia. In _ those 
decades Russian liberalism was in the 
hands of the gentry; and the gentry 
were on the decline. Their cause 


But the record 
discovered is a 


vent down with them 
which Fischer has 

stirring one. The most striking cha 
acter the constitutionalist, Pe 
trunkevich, who wanted a charter of 
freedom drafted by a constituent as 
sembly, not imposed from above. But 
his call not The lib 
erals of the gentry were thus left to 
the process of tryit 
sions out of an au 


was 


was answered 
* to cajole conces 


aTatic State 


The book treats the development 
of middle-class influence in Russian 
reform—a middle class made up of 
the professions 
doctors, 


Lawyers, economists, 
engi 
and 
they performed much the role of re 
form as the business middle cl 
in parts of the West. They 
intelligentsia. Their strongholds were 
the universities. Student revolts and 
their management produced future 
participants of revolutionary terror 


teachers, agronomists 
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The liberals’ diagnosis of the ills of 
the autocracy is an interesting part 
of the book. The Tver Address of 
1894 put in familiar terms the lib 
erals’ hope of reform granted from 
above. The denunciation by Nicholas 
Il of that address and of its 
dreams” led to no upswing in 
Liberalism did 
The 
reasons for the decline or subsidence 
of Russian liberalism are 
and dramatically related. There 
many forces at work. The lower in 
telligentsia that were prosperous were 
gradualists. Yet they admired the 
revolutionary sects and preferred so 
cialism to liberalism 


“senseless 
great 
the liberal movement 
not become dynamic or militant 


concisely 
are 


Many became convinced that revo 
lution was the only road to salvation 
The manner in which the lower in 
telligentsia became a Third Force be 
tween revolutionary socialism and lib 
eralism is skillfully told. In the West, 
socialist movements were softened by 
parliamentary concessions. In Russia 
the socialist movement tended to 
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harden. It had no labor element in 
it; parliamentary politics were not 
open to it. Russian socialists devel 
oped utopias that had great impact 
abroad. The evolution of the Social- 
ists marked by several devia 
tions from orthodox revolution. The 
impact of European socialist thought 
and action on the Russian mind 
was great. Russia took those ideas 
and adapted them to Russian 
circumstances. 


was 


[he Japanese-Russian War otf 1904 
divided the liberals. Some hoped tor 
the decisive defeat of Russia; others 
wished for Russian victory. But the 
liberals during the war healed their 
most serious breaches and united in 
a demand for a constitution. The lib- 
erals drafted a constitution. It called 
for a limited monarchy of the Ger- 
man, not British, type. The Czar was 
to have the veto power on legislation, 
full control over the Army and Navy, 
and the right to dissolve the parlia 
ment. Other proposals for reforms 
were made by the liberals, including 
universal suffrage and separation of 
church and state. By the fall of 1904, 
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programs for open demands for con- 
stitutional reforms under 

[he zemstvo congress convened in 
November, 1904. Vast reforms from 
the villages on up through the bur 
eaucracy were proposed. Appeals 
were made to Nicholas II, proposing 
that the reforms emanate from him. 
Other congresses followed. 


were way. 


Banquets 
were held and resolutions adopted. 
Freedom of speech, press, assembly, 
and were demanded. So 
was removal of all 
and religious 
demands 
more insistent. 


association 
the 
tional, 
Some 


class, mna- 
restrictions. 
were tepid; others 

By and large the intelligentsia took 
over trom the gentry, the latter re- 
treating to apathy or a pro-govern- 
ment position. The liberals after 1905 
became more powerful than the mod 
erates or the revolutionaries. There 
was the ever-present line between lib- 
erals and the lower intelligentsia rep- 
resented by Lenin and the Bolsheviks. 
The latter gave the liberals qualified 
support. The intelligentsia, like the 
gentry, talked always of reform, not 
revolution. They demanded specific 
relorms, not total seizure of power. 

Che analysis of the liberal dilemma 
is clear and striking. The book is 
more than an autopsy of Russian con 
suutuuional government. It states the 
problem which still confronts many 
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The Un-elated Conscience 
by PAUL WILEY 


Vi ANY YOUNG Englishmen went off 
: to World War II carrying Trol 
lope novels in their pockets, finding 
the stable world of Barsetshire a re 
lief from existing then 
a taste for Trollope’s keyed down 
style has lingered in one wing of Eng 
lish fiction, of which C. P 
Charles) Snow in his novel 
Strangers and Brothers, is a 
representative The Conscience of 
the Rich (Scribners. 342 pp. $3.95) 
is Snow's seventh addition to the se 
quence; and like its forerunners it 
that civilized quality dear to 
those the comparative 
rarity of this particular note in Amet 
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chaos. Since 
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series, 
main 
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conscious ol 
ican writing, where, so often, the nov 
elist drops restraint to let off steam 
After the stridency of so much of our 
fiction, Snow's pitch may 
the strain after nu- 
ances easier to spot than interpret 
For like so English books in 
the civilized mode, this one has tricky 
places, largely because of the social 
air in which the characters breathe 

One source of complication lies in 
the fact that Snow is dealing with a 
world within a world, or with what 
one of the people calls “the real Jew 
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cause reader to 
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material is as fascinating as Sargent’s 
paintings of the Wertheimers, from 
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perhaps in being richer as in having 
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public affairs in the Nineteenth Cen 
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was a friend of the Prince of Wales; 
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in bed so that she should jot down 


origi 
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